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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE. 


It will doubtless be of interest to the better class of schools and educa- 
tional institutions generally to know that in connection with the Business 
and Advertising Department of THE LITERARY DIGEST there will be 
facilities for furnishing to its readers, free of cost, printed matter, cata- 
logues, and such general information as may be desired regarding any 
school or academy. 

Such school advertisements as may be sent for publication in the adver- 
tising columns will be grouped under a special Educational Department 
heading, in connection with which there will be printed each week an in- 
vitation to readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST to avail themselves of the 
facilities named. In order to make the service effective, principals are 
asked to send to the Business Department a few copies of such catalogues 
or pamphlets as will best present their schools to inquirers. These will be 
judiciously supplied to such readers as may seek information through this 
channel 

The publishers of THE LITERARY DIGEST feel that the periodical occu- 
piesa position peculiarly adapted to be of service both to its own con- 
stituency and to educational institutions of the country. The high class of 
the homes into whichthis weekly magazine is received insures an interest 


in all that has to do with the development of character and intelligence, 


and in the general training of the coming men and women. The co- 
operation of those in charge of the schools and colleges of thecountry is 


earnestly desired in making THE LITERARY DIGEST a medium of real 
service between them and its readers. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PRESIDENT’S RELIEF PLAN. 
HE continued depletion of the Treasury’s gold reserve and 
the failure of Congress to agree on any measure of cur- 
tency reform prompted President Cleveland to send a special 
message to Congress early last week, proposing legislation for 
the relief of the Treasury and the restoration of confidence in the 
ability of the Government to maintain National credit. The 
reserve had fallen to a point, according to the President, where 
another issue of bonds under the old law was necessary, unless 
Congress promptly passed new measures enabling the Govern- 
ment to secure more advantageous terms. The President con- 
fessed his reluctance to authorize another sale of bonds under the 
provisions of the Resumption Act, but declared his resolution to 
take that step if Congress should fail to act. Appealing to the 
patriotism of Congress, the President urged the speedy adoption 
of his plan of remedial legislation, which contained these four 
propositions : 


“y, That there be issued bonds sufficient to maintain the necessary gold 
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redeem and cancel outstanding 
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valand interest of these bonds all be made payable in 









gold; that 1ey be issued in denominati of $20 and $s0 and their multi- 
ples, earing per cent. interest and rur » years; that the Secretary 
should be allowed to receive for these bonds, at his discretion, legal tenders 
and Tre notes to be retired. 

' That the bonds should be received as security for National bank 
notes, and the banks allowed to issue notes up to the face value of the bond 
that no notes should be issued by them of less denomination than $10, while 
the silver certificates of $10 and upward shall be retired, and replaced by 


certificates of denominations under $1 

‘4. To maintain a supply of gold in the Treasury, duties on imports 
should be paid in gold, and all other dues to the Government to be paid in 
other forms of money.” 


Several commercial bodies have passed resolutions endorsing 


Ss 
the President’s plan. So far as the Press is concerned, the news- 
papers that are friendly to silver and the greenbacks oppose the 
plan, while those that are in favor of a gold standard and bank 
currency warmly advocate it. Nearly all the leading Republican 
papers of the East and Central West endorse the President's 
propositions. 

-~Reports from Washington state that there is no probability of 


action upon the President’s recommendations by Congress. 
> S 


Panic-Breeding and Mischievous. — ‘President Cleveland’s 
message, sent to Congress yesterday [January 28], breathes an 
entirely needless and an exceedingly mischievous panic spirit. 
That spirit is likely to do more harm than the message can do 
good. There is no panic in the country. If one should now 
ensue, the responsibility would rest in no small degree upon his 
own broad but already overburdened shoulders. Public confi- 
dence in the ability and purpose of the Nation to redeem all its 
obligations in letter and in spirit has not been shaken, as he, in 
his terror, implies. At any rate, it had not been up to 12 o'clock 
noon yesterday. It would not have been, if he had not lost his 
head and let his Presidential pen run wildly over the White 
House stationery. Nor do we believe that, in spite of the ill- 
judged tone of fear in the special message, there is or is going to 
be any panic. 

“As for passing a law to substitute for the non-interest-bearing 
obligations of the Government, amounting in all to something 
like three quarters of a billion dollars, interest-bearing obliga- 
tions, and transferring to National banks all the privileges and 
profits to the people now inhering in the issue of paper currency 
by the people’s Government at Washington—this Congress will 
not do it, and there is no present ground for believing that any 
Congress will ever do it. 

“The proposal to compel the payment of customs duties in gold 
is so diaphanous as to be hardly specious. To enact such a law 
would be merely to impose upon importers the trouble of taking 
their greenbacks and ‘Sherman’ notes’ to the United States 
Treasury or one of the sub-treasuries to be exchanged on demand 
for gold, instead of taking the Nation’s money directly to the 
custom house. The scheme resembles that for filling a cask by 
pouring water into it at the top through a two-inch funnel whil 
a two-inch bunghole remains unstopped at the bottom. 

“We do not look for any beneficial results from yesterday 
paroxysmal production, we are hopeful that no great harm will 
come from it, and we await without enthusiasm and without per- 
turbation the speedy announcement of another 5 per cent. bond 
issue under the old resumption law.”—7he Advertiser (Rep.), 
Boston. 


The Remedy Endorsed by Business Men and Financiers.— 
“The President’s remedy is that urged upon Congress by the 
Press and by financiers and business men in all parts of the 
country. 

“In its main idea this plan is the right one. It is doubtful, 
however, if the President has done wisely in complicating the 
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A FINANCIAL BLIZZARD. _ 
—The Press, Philadelphia. 


simple question of a bond issue with the recommendation that the 
bonds be payable specifically in gold, and the suggestion that 
they may be used as a basis of National bank-note circulation. 
None of our outstanding bonds are specifically payable in gold, 
as Senator Sherman reminded the country in his interviewin Zhe 
World \ast week. The main thing is to get authority to protect 
the Treasury—to draft a measure that can be passed. If the 
extraneous matters proposed interfere with this object, they can 
be and should be dropped. 

“The President has done his duty. Let Congress now do its 
duty. The country is on the edge of great peril. Wo be to the 
party or to the politicians who deny it relief!"—7Zhe World 
(Dem.), New York. 


Clear, Vigorous, Patriotic.—‘‘ President Cleveland's message 
to Congress on the financial situation is clear-sighted, vigorous, 
and patriotic. It shows an accurate perception of the causes of 
the existing evils, and a high degree of courage in dealing with 
them. If Congress receives these suggestions in the same tem- 
per, and acts promptly on them, it is not yet too late to extricate 
the country from the financial perils which now menace it. There 
will not be agreement, even among conservative sound-money 
men, upon all the President’s recommendations, but the non- 
essentials may be compromised, elim‘nated, or postponed. . 

“The essential features of the plan which the President outlines 
should be accepted, without distinction of party lines. When 


the country is in peril, there is no time, and there should be no 


disposition, to look for partizan advantage or to quibble over de- 
tails. Financial crises do not recognize party lines. Black Fri- 
days are not any brighter for Republicans than for Democrats. 
If a financial crash comes, through failure to accept wise counsel, 
all classes of the people, men of all political faiths, employers, 
wage-earners, all alike will be caught under the débris. The 
National credit is not a thing to trifle with."—7he Journal 
(Rep.), Boston. 


Goes to the Root of the Trduble.—‘‘ Mr. Cleveland has laid 
before the legislative branch of the Government the situation ex- 
actly as itis. He has shown that we are threatened by financial 
embarrassments that may easily reach the proportions of a Na- 
tiona! calamity. And he has appealed to Congress, with an ear- 
nest eloquence that will find its echo in every thoughtful mind, 
to avert disaster while there is yet time. . Mr. Cleveland 
goes with unerring directness to the root of the complication—the 
impossibility of maintaining a gold reserve, under existing laws, 
so long as there is a want of confidence in the Treasury's ability 
to meet its obligations, and the option with every holder of a 
Treasury note to convert that paper into gold upon demand.”— 
The Post (Ind.), Washington. 


Brief Comment. 


“If simple, direct methods are those in which real statesman- 
ship finds its highest accomplishment, there is nothing in the 
method suggested by the President to Congress which need trou- 
ble the wisest or the least wise statesman, as it is simple, direct, 
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explicit, and common-sensible. There can be, indeed, no objec- 
tion made to it, except by prejudiced partisans or by those blind 
leaders who will not see any way out of our financial troubles 
except that which leads to free silver and fiat money, both which 
spell ruin.”— 7he Ledger (Rep.), Philadelphia. 


“This is, in effect, a proposition that the country shall pay the 
National banks $15,000,000 in gold every year for fifty years, or 
$750,000,000 altogether, for supplying it with $500,000,000 of 
paper money which it now gets for nothing except the loss of in- 
terest on the comparatively small amount of gold needed for a 
redemption fund! The naked statement of this scheme is suffi- 
cient to insure its rejection by Congress without debate, and by 
the entire body of our citizens, except perhaps National bank 
stockholders and National bank officers."—7he Sun (Dem.), 
New York. 

‘““We believe the message indicates the road to safety. We are 
confident that if Congress promptly enters upon that road and 
pursues it, the clouds now overhanging us will almost imme- 
diately begin to lift and break, and the yellow sunshine to reap- 
pear.”"— 7he Courant (Rep.), Hartford. 


“Closely examined, this latest plan of the Administration 
seems to be its weakest. It contains nothing that is urgently 
desired by either of the large elements in public opinion. There 
are indeed multitudes who wish gold bonds issued, and see that 
money cannot now be economically raised in any other way; but 
a large share of these emphatically oppose the retirement of legal- 
tender and Treasury notes, redeemable in gold, and the substitu- 
tion in wage-payments and retail trade of small certificates re- 
deemable in silver only.”"—7he 7ribune (Rep.), New York. 
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here can be no doubt that the President’s proposition will in 
the main meet with the approval of the advocates of sound cur- 
rency and honest money everywhere, but it remains to be seen 
whether or not he can induce or compel his party to support it, 
even though the condition of the Treasury be such that immediate 
and radical legislation is required to prevent the bankruptcy of 
the Government.”—7he Leader (Rep.), Cleveland. 


“By all means let us have the whole of the President’s plan 
adopted if possible; but let it not be forgotten that the bond 
provision is the main thing. Everysound-money man must fight 
for this as a minimum; if he is not for this, he is for giving up 
the ship. But fortunately, on the other hand, this minimum is 
enough to save the day; it is worth fighting for with all the 
energy and determination that the upholders of sound finance can 
muster.”— Zhe News (Dem.), Baltimore. 


“If we must have bonds, then it appears to us the part of wis- 
dom to give them the form of a popular loan, by issuing them in 
small denominations, and calling upon our own people to take 
them. We do not approve the idea of- letting them run for fifty 
years, and we believe that as soon as some comprehensive scheme 
of National finance is adopted it should embrace a provision for 
speedily retiring outstanding bonds.”—7khe Chronicle (Dem.), 
Augusta. 


“The message of the President is a most thoughtful and timely 
document. It is more than that. It is an able and luminous 
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CAGED AT LAST—THE WRONG KEY. 
—The Rocky Mountain News, Denver. 
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statement of the whole fiscal situation, carrying with it an appeal 
to patriotic Americans, the more cogent and pathetic because of 
the circumstance that it will pass for the most part unheeded by 
the timid and selfish politicians who compose the law-making 
arm of the Government. 3ut it reflects nothing but credit and 
honor upon Grover Cleveland. It is on such occasions that good 
men of all parties, friends and foes alike, cannot withhold their 
admiration and support.”"— 7he Courzer-Journal (Dem.), Louts- 
ville. 

“The plan proposed by President Cleveland, as far as the cur- 
rency is concerned, is in principle and detail, in theory and prac- 
tise, in project and performance, opposed by his own party asa 
body; but it has much to secure Republican support. It is de- 
ficient. It does not meet the Treasury deficit difficulty. It is in 
the face of the last Administration currency plan, which has done 
more than any one cause to arouse public distrust and begin the 
present run on the Treasury gold reserve. But in spite of all 
these deficiencies and inconsistencies, it is sound as far as it 
goes. "_-The Press (Rep.), Philadelphia. 

“For the United States, already a debtor nation, to enter into 
this senseless scramble for gold with the creditor nations of the 
Old World, when it is known and universally conceded that the 
supply of gold is limited and many times less in quantity than is 
absolutely essential to serve as a basis for the interchange of the 
commerce of the world, it does seem that it is little short of crim- 
inal."— 7he American (Rep.), Nashville. 

“In brief, it is a plan for converting a non-interest-bearing 
debt into one bearing interest, for clothing the Secretary of the 





MR. CLEVELAND POINTS THE WAY TO FINANCIAL SALVATION 
The Eventing World, New York. 


Treasury with almost unlimited power to issue bonds, for still 
further discrediting silver and setting the golden calf on a still 
higher pedestal. We do not think that such a plan can possibly 
find favor in Congress or among producers. ”"—7%e 7zmes (Dem.), 
Chicago. 

“In default of anything better, andin preference to non-action, 
we say, adopt Mr. Cleveland’s plan. ‘To be sure, this will re- 
quire many of us to break away from the ‘tyranny of precon- 
ceived opinions,’ but we would better do this than to commit the 
whole subject to the party which will soon come into power in the 
halls of Federal legislation.”— 7he Dispatch (Dem.), Richmond. 

“The President’s plan goes to the root of the whole matter 
without opening the question of State bank circulation, or circu- 
lation based on anything besides United States bonds. If it 
should be adopted there would be no more scares about the de- 
pletion of the gold reserve. The export demand for gold would 
soon cease, or at least become so moderate that it would not 
alarm anybody. Indeed, the current would soon turn toward us, 
because confidence in our securities abroad and the foreign de- 
mand for them would be in a great measure restored.”— 7he 
Herald (Dem.), Chicago. 


“What Mr. Cleveland wants in finances, it may be taken for 
granted always, is not what the people want, or what would be 
beneficial for them. In matters of money he is not a Democrat, 
and it is to the credit of most of the Democrats in Congress that 
when left free to express their opinions they have always voted 
against the policies in finance that he has advocated. Every 
financial point that he has carried up to date he has carried with 
the aid of Republican votes."—7he Pélot (Proh.), Norfolk. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


JUDGE GAYNOR’S DECISION. 


UDGE GAYNOR’S interpretation of the law concerning the 
duties of corporations enjoying franchises and monopolies, 
embodied in his decision in the case against the Brooklyn trolley 
companies, has attracted considerable attention in the Press. 
Apart from its special application to the Brooklyn situation, the 
soundness of the general principles laid down has been questioned 
by a number of newspapers, which claim to see in them substan- 
tial endorsement of the radical contentions of Mr. Debs and other 
labor leaders. On the other hand, in many quarters Judge Gay- 
nor’s view is approved as a reassertion of well-established prin- 
ciples of law and justice which have been totally overlooked in 
recent times by the public and the Government. As the subject 
is of profound interest to the country, we make room for a num- 
ber of Press comments on this general aspect of the decision. 
It may be pointed out, perhaps, that the criticisms based on 
Judge Gaynor'’s first opinion, which was rather vague on the 
point of the companies’ duty to operate their roads regardless of 
violent obstruction and disorder rendering life and property in- 
secure, are seen to be irrelevant to his real meaning, more freely 
expressed in his second opinion, in which he clearly recognized 
that the existence of violence, if made out legally, is a sufficient 
legal excuse for failure to operate the roads. The gist of the 
decision is that mere differences as to wages, hours, or other con- 
ditions of employment may not be made the occasion for an in- 
terruption of the regular performances of their duties by the cor- 


porations. 


Strike-Made Law.—“ Judge Gaynor says that the manacers of 
a street railway have no right to consider the interests of the 
stockholders, but only those of the public, and that cars must be 
run at regularintervals, no matter at what cost. In other words. 
the stockholders themselves have no right to demand that their 
property shall be managed so as to yield them a profit, if in so 
doing they contravene the right of the public to have regular car 
service. Whatever may be the loss entailed in acceding to the 
demands of the employees of the road. even if it were great 
enough to deprive the corporation of the ability to pay either 
dividends on its stock or interest on its bonds, these demands 
must be granted if non-compliance with them should in any way 
interfere with the full and adequate performance of the duties of 
the corporation to the public. 

“But here comes in a practical qualification. The corporation 
cannot be deprived of its right to buy labor in the open market 
as cheaply as it can secure it any more than it can be deprived of 
the right to buy its supplies from the lowest bidder. . .. Ifa 
corporation holding a public franchise cannot freely contract for 
its labor like any other employer, if it must pay what its em- 
ployees demand, no matter at what sacrifice, lest its service to 
the public should be impaired, nobody will invest money on the 
security of a public franchise and the property created to carry 
it out. The business of municipal, State, and inter-State trans- 
portation alike will be abandoned by private enterprise and 
thrown on the hands of the city, State, and National governments. 
That is a consummation which some of our people regard with 
perfect equanimity and others with positive favor. But it in- 
volves questions of so much importance to the continuance of our 
institutions in their present form as to make it extremely desira- 
ble that it should not be brought about by chance indirection and 
without serious and exhaustive discussion.”"—7he Herald (Ind.), 
Boston. 


A Monstrous Doctrine.—‘“ According to a familiar legal prin- 
ciple, a corporation holding a public franchise is bound to render 
reasonable service to the public under penalty of the forfeiture 
of its charter; but the interpretation given to this perfectly 
sound and safe principle by Judge Gaynor in the preliminary 
hearing upon an application for a writ of mandamus to compel 
the Brooklyn Heights Railway Company to operate its lines is as 
astonishing as it is mischievous. ‘The idea that a railroad com- 
pany might be coerced into a concession of the demands of its 
striking employees through the instrumentality of a mandamus 
first emanated from the minds of the ingenious Debs and his 
associates; but nobody in his right senses could have believed that 
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the Debs idea would ever receive the indorsement of a judicial 
opinion. 

“It would be difficult, however, to point out wherein the law as 
laid down by Judge Gaynor differs from the doctrine advanced 
by the Debsites,, If it be the law that a railway charter may be 
vitiated, not merely through the wilful neglect of the corporation 
owning the same to operate its lines but also through the invol- 
untary suspension of operations owing to causes beyond its con- 
trol, then, indeed, every railway company merely holds its prop- 
erty and franchises at the discretion of its employees. If the 
latter by any method, not excluding the inauguration of a state 
of affairs bordering on civil war, could contrive to stop the run- 
ning of cars, the companies would be practically at their mercy. 
The railway managers would be objiged, at the risk of forfeiting 
the charters of their lines, to accept any terms that their dissat- 
isfied employees might deem proper to exact, and to run their 
cars at any cost, without regard to the safety of their passengers 
from violence. 

“If this be law, then all the millions that have been invested in 
railroad property have practically been thrown away. Directors 
may as well resign, and transfer the management of railroad 
properties to the walking delegates and strike leaders; share- 
holders may as well send their stock to the paper-mill, and rail- 
road bonds be used to kindle fires. It is impossible to believe 
that such a monstrous doctrine will prevail.” — 7he Record 
(Dem.), Philadelphia. 


Not Good Law to Buy off Outlaws.—‘‘ The decision says that 
if men cannot be got to work for the company’s wages, or the 
company’s hours, the ccmpany must pay such wages and fix such 
hours as will induce men to go to work. The public must be 
served. The duty of the company is owing first to the public. 
Whether the stockholders get dividends is a secondary considera- 
tion. 

“This is all very well and good law if the failure to operate the 
car lines is caused by the absolute refusal of the company to pay 
wages sufficient to procure men for the purpose. But it is 
claimed that this is not the case. The companies allege that they 
have men enough under contract, waiting to goto work, to handle 
every car on their lines. They are putting men hourly on cars 
and sending them along the streets. But the men are driven off, 
the cars are derailed and in some cases destroyed, the trolley 
wires are cut and the track is torn up. 

“It is surely not good law that the companies must pay one set 
of men a higher price than another set of equally competent men 
are willing to work for—that the rioters, sluggers, incendiaries 
and other outlaws must be bought off to permit the cars to run, 
or must be paid their own price for running the cars themselves. 
Common-sense would suggest that if the companies have men to 
operate the cars, and attempt to do so, they will not lose their 
franchises because a mob makes it impossible for the cars to run.” 
—The Herald (Dem.), Chicago. 


A Sound Principle Applicable Both to Corporations and 
Employees.—“ The fact that Judge Gaynor’s decision in the mat- 
ter of the Brooklyn railroad troubles was hailed with unconcealed 
satisfaction by the strikers might indicate at first that it is a very 
one-sided decision—one more in their favor exclusively than strict 
equity would permit; but a little further reflection will show that 
the labor unions, in regarding it as a victory for them, have failed 
to grasp its full meaning or to realize what would be the real 
effect of a general application of the principle of responsibility to 
the public which is clearly set forth in the Court’s ruling. That 
it is time for laying more stress on this principle there can be no 
question. .. 

“Quasi-public corporations cannot suspend their operations 
when conditions happen to be adverse to them and wait for more 
favorable conditions, as the manufacturer, for example, can and 
does. If they do not wish to do business on the conditions 
afforded by the state of the labor market or the amount of the 
patronage, they must simply step out of the field, return their 
franchises to the public that granted them, and let somebody else 
undertake the task of supplying that public with what it wants. 
This may seem something of a hardship in comparison with the 
absolute freedom in such matters possessed by private concerns 
and individual employers, but it cannot justly be called so in 
view of the special advantages and assistance given them for the 
carrying on of their business by the public. Those who under- 
take to serve the public interests in serving their own must re- 
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member that the public interests are paramount to all others and 
are to be considered first. 

“It does not follow, however, that anybody is under obligations 
to lose money in order to serve the public convenience; if the 
stockholders, or their representatives, find that in order to carry 
on the business they have undertaken they have to pay so mu h 
for labor that their profits are either all gone or made less than 
they are willing to accept, they can, of course, sell out to some- 
body else, if anybody is willing to buy, or surrender their charte: 
and wind up their affairs. But while they remain in the field and 
retain their franchise they must continue to carry on their busi- 
ness without interruption, no matter what it costs them because 
of their inability to get labor or materials as cheaply as their de- 
sired rate of profit requires. That is the essence of Judge Gay- 
nor’s decision as applied to the suspension of carrier service by 
the Brooklyn frolley roads; and the principle underlying it is a 
sound and wholesome one. But its application does not by any 
means stop where the Brooklyn strikers seem to think. "They 
must not forget that, in a degree at least, the ordinary working- 
men who take service with a quasi-public corporation are under 
like responsibilities to the public as those assumed by the stock- 
holders and managers. The employees in such cases, as well as 
the employers, must consider the public interests before their 
own.”"—The Journal (Ind.), Providence. 


The Employees Made Absolute Masters.—‘tThe declaration 
that railway companies must continue the performance of their 
duties regardless of cost is, we take it, subject to limitations 
overlooked by Judge Gaynor. It is generally required that the 
charges of common carriers shall be reasonable, and this involves 
a just ratio between the charge for the service and the cost of 
rendering it. Most if not all street railway companies are limited 
by their charters, or by general legislation, in their charges. 
They cannot, therefore, increase their charges, and if the costs 
of rendering the service are suddenly and vastly increased we 
have no doubt that more than a single hour would be allowed to 
the railway companies in aneffort to readjust matters. Of cours 
if they cannot afford to do business at the prices they may charg: 
they must go out of business, but they certainly cannot be put 
out of business at an hour’s notice. 

‘Judge Gaynor says they must not stop an hour. Of course a 
new force of men cannot be procured in an hour, so under his in- 
terpretation of the Jaw the company must pay the men anything 
they ask. The Judge says that, having done this, the companies 
may gradually replace their men with others who will work for 
less money if they can get them, or it may accumulate a full 
force, five or six thousand men, and make the substitution sum- 
marily. But the discharge of the first man, or the first intimation 
that the company was collecting a new force, would be the signal 
for a strike, and the Judge says that the company must not stop 
for an hour; it must therefore accede to all the demands of the 
strikers, one of which would of course be that no man who was 
once employed on the road should ever be discharged. If a rail- 
wav company may not stop its service for a single hour it is ab- 
solutely and permanently at the mercy of its employees.”— 7 he 
Journal of Commerce (Ind.), New York. 

The Sooner the Corporations Quit, the Better.—‘t We for one 
are everlastingly sick of seeing great corporations, entrusted with 
exclusive privileges by the public, use those privileges to grind 
down the wages of the poor and sow the seeds of anarchy and 
rebellion broadcast, in hearts already hot with the sense of injus- 
tice. It is bad enough for private corporations thus to keep their 
feet planted on the neck of labor, always cutting down wages 
first, and salaries and dividends last, if at all. But for public 
corporations acting, as Judge Gaynor says, as ‘the servant of the 
people,’ entrusted by the people with one of the most important 
attributes of sovereignty, the power of eminent domain, to add 
their whole force to the already crushing weight of our industrial 
system that is forcing men into acts of reprisal and desperation, 
to the danger of civilization, is exasperating beyond endurance 
The more impossible these corporations find it to live up to these 
principles set forth by Judge Gaynor, and the sooner they qui 
trying, the better for the public. 

“Let the public operate its own thoroughfares. Let these 
street car-lines and railroads that are already public highways 
in law become such in fact.”—7he Voice (Proh.), New York. 


BOND bonds a la Carlisle is the most popular confectionery in the White 
House menus.— 7he Press, Philadelphia. 
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JULIUS CARSON BURROWS. 

ing themselves. 
five Democrats, and one is a Populist. 

only a majority of one in the present 
Senate, the results of .the elections mean 
a transfer of power to the Republicans, 
who, however, will be unable to reorgan- 
ize the Senate without the aid of the Pop- 
ulists. The latter will hold the balance 
of power, as on party divisions the Sen- 
ate will stand thus: Republicans, 43; 


We find a 


full list of the new Senators in 7he New 


Democrats, 39; Populists, 6. 


York IWorld, which we reproduce 














‘Bacon (Dem.), of Georgia, who succeeds 
Walsh (Dem.); Gear (Rep.), of Iowa, who suc- 4 
ceeds Wilson (Rep.); Burrows (Rep.), of Michi- . 
gan, who succeeds Patton (Rep.); Walthall / 
(Dem.), of Mississippi, who succeeds McLaurin 
(Dem.); Mantle (Rep.), of Montana, who suc- : 
ceeds Power (Rep.), and Carter (Rep.), elected : 
to fill the vacancy; Thurston (Rep.), of Nebras- e « 
ka, who succeeds Manderson (Rep.); ” 
(Rep.), of New Jersey, who succeed 
son (Dem.); Butler (Pop.), of Ne 
who succeeds Ransom (Dem iP 
(Re ), who suceeeds Jat is (Dem.); 
(Rep.), of Rhode Island, who succee 
(Rep rillman (Dem. ), of South Carolina, who 
succeeds Butler (Dem.); Cl mn (Dem.), « (By courtesy of Frank Leslie 
lexas, who succeeds Coke (Dem.); Martin 
(Dem.), of Virginia, who succeeds Hunton (Dem.); Elkins (Rep.), of West 
Virginia, who succeeds Camden (Dem.); Warren (Rep.), of Wvoming, who 


succeeds Carey (Rep.), and Clark (Rep.), of Wyoming, to fill 
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THE NEW NATIONAL SENATE. 


HE 


elections 


Senatorial 
are 
Only 


Senators 


nearly over. 
four more 


have to be chosen to 


complete the mem- 
bership of the next 
Senate, and _ these 
vacancies are all to 


be filled by Republi- 
cans. The four States 
to be heard fron 
Idaho, 
Wash 


Seventeen of 


are 
Delaware, 
Oregon, and 
ington. 
the thirty Senators 
thus far elected are 
new men, the remain 


ing thirteen succeed- 


Of the new Senators, eleven are Republicans, 


As the Democrats have 





talent in the body, 
and, on the whole, is 
not inclined to con- 
gratulate the country 
on the change. Zhe 
Philadelphia Led- 
ger (Rep.) believes 
that the Republicans 
inthe next Congress 
the same 


p¢ )Si- 


will be in 


uncomfortable 


tion as that of the 
Democrats in the 
present body. Noth- 


ing will be done, it 
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says, “‘unless some 
Democratic Senators 
should develop the 


quality of statesmen 
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JOHN M. THURSTON, 


and vote for the good of the country without regard to party 


” 


lines 


MARION BUTLER. 


l the vacancy.’ 


There has_ been 
some discussion in 
the Press relative to 


the complexion of the 
next Senate and the 
character of the legis- 
lation which may be 
expected from it. 
The Boston Herald 
(Ind, ) that 


the Populists are to 


regrets 


have the balance of 
power, and fears that 
the new Senate will 


prove ‘more than 


usually an obstruc- 


tive branch as re- 
gards sound legisla- 
tion.” It 


find 


does not 


any increase of 


Jilustrated Weekly.) 


The Atlanta Constitution (Dem.) welcomes the changes, 


believing that the free-coinage men will 
have a majority of at least ten and that 
something may be done to rehabilitate 
The Atlanta Journal (Dem.) 
The Jacksonville Times-Union, re- 


silver. 
and 
ferring to the election of Elkins, Sewell, 
and Thurston, speak of “the tendency of 
the Republican Party to place corpora- 
tion attorneys in office.” “There are 
not,” says Zhe Atlanta Journad?, “in this 
country two more notorious lobbyists 


The New 


Orleans Times-Democrat (Dem.) makes 


than Thurston and Elkins.” 


the following reflection 


“Tt is to be noticed with regret amid 
all these to the United States 
Senate what an infinitesimal proportion 


elections 


of men of ability and standing are being 
sent there. Mediocrity is the very high- 
est level to which the generous 
charity could elevate any of them. The 
splendid array of genius and ability which 
made the United States Senate half a 
century ago the finest deliberate assem- 


most 


bly in the world, and a pride and glory to this the Republic of 
the West, has disappeared from the Senatorial scene entirely and 


has been replaced by 


tors of shady moral- 
ity and the unscrup- 
paid 
attor- 


ulousness' of 
corporation 
neys.” 


“IT's all 
talk about issuing bonds 
at $ro each,’’ remarked 
Mr. Dukane,‘* but t 
is not the way to induce 
women to buy.” 

“What would you ad- 


very well to 


lat 


vise?” asked Mr. Gas- 
well. 

“Let Secretary Car- 
lisle advertise bonds at 


).98, marked down from 
10."” The Chronicle, 
“tisbhurg. 

A STRONG 
is on foot to make the 
House of Representa- 
tives adopt the Marquis 


movement 


of Queensberrvy’s rules. 
—The World, New York 
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POPE LEO’S MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 
CATHOLICS. 


~*HE long-expected encyclical of Pope Leo XIII. to the Amer- 
ican Bishops was made public last week. While its pri- 
mary object is assumed to be to furnish an exact definition of the 
powers and functions of the Papal Delegate, Mgr. Satolli, it 
treats broadly of a number of social questions. On the school 
controversy the encyclical is silent. We reproduce an editorial 
from The New York Sun, summarizing the chief points of the 
message and commenting upon them in a way fairly representa- 
tive of the position of the American Press generally : 


“The Pope declares that he acknowledges with pleasure that 
for the flourishing condition of the Catholic Church in the United 
States thanks are largely due to the equity of our laws and the 
customs of our well-ordered republic. ‘The Church among you,’ 
he says, ‘unopposed by the Constitution and Government of your 
nation, fettered by no hostile legislation, protected against vio- 
lence by the common laws and the impartiality of the tribunals, 
is free to live and act without hindrance.’ Lest, however, French 
Radicals should draw from this admission an argument for the 
separation of the State from the Church in France, I.eo XIII. ex- 
presses the conviction that the Catholic Church in the United 
States ‘would bring forth more abundant fruits, if in addition to 
liberty she enjoyed the favor of the laws and the patronage of the 
public authority.’ This, of course, is meant to be received, so 
far as the United States are concerned, merely as an academic 
affirmation of what the author deems an abstract truth; the Pope 
is well aware that the transformation of Catholicism into an es- 
tablished Church is, as regards our Federal Government, imprac- 
ticable, and, as regards our State Governments, inexpedient. 
The Constitution of the United States prohibits Congress from 
making any law respecting an establishment of religion; and 
there is no reason to believe that it will be ever possible to pass 
an amendment repealing that prohibition. On the other hand, it 
is true that the people of any State might at any time by an 
amendment of their State Constitution establish a given form of 
religion within the confines of their domain. Of all the original 
thirteen States, two only, Virginia and New York, embodied 
guarantees of religious liberty in their first State Constitutions. 
The other States retained religious tests for their officials, or in 
some form made religious discriminations. What the States did 
then they could do again; and, therefore, should Catholics con- 
stitute a majority in any of our common wealths, they could make 
Catholicism the established Church therein. But such a step, 
although feasible, would be injudicious; for the establishment of 
Catholicism in one State would, through the jealousy and antag- 
onism excited, provoke other States to give like exclusive or su- 
perior privileges to Protestant denominations. 

“Referring to the Catholic University founded at Washington, 
Leo XIII. points out that, while philosophy and theology were 
the first subjects of instruction at this institution, the design is 
to introduce, as fast as the pecuniary resources will allow, other 
branches of study, including particularly those which the present 
age has opened or perfected. ‘An education,’ says the Pope, 
‘cannot be deemed complete which takes no notice of modern 
sciences,’ and he would have all Catholics ‘zealously train their 
minds to the discovery of truth and the investigation, so far as it 
is possible, of the entire domain of nature.’ This injunction, 
which is addressed to all Catholic institutions for the higher edu- 
cation, should put an end to a widely current but mistaken notion 
which imputes rigorous limitations to the Catholic curriculum. 

“With regard to entering societies, such, for instance, as labor 


’ associations, Catholics are warned that the utmost care should be 


taken lest, ‘while seeking aids for the improvement of their con- 
dition, they may be imperilling far weightier interests.’ At no 
time or in any matter should they be ‘parties to a violation of 
justice.’ Precisely what the Pope has in view is explained ina 
paragraph wherein he says that, while it is proper and desirable 
to assert and secure the rights of the many, yet in doing this 
many very important duties are not to be lost sight of. Among 
these duties are specified, ‘not to touch what belongs to another ; 
to allow every one to be free in the management of his own 
affairs; not to hinder any one to dispose of his services when he 
pleases and where he,pleases.’” 


With regard to the office of Mgr. Satolli, the Pope endeavors to 
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show that his presence in no way lessens the independence and 
authority of the bishops, but, on the contrary, increases them by 
bringing the bishops into harmony with each other and elevating 
the standard of ecclesiastical influence. On this point 7z%e Bos 
ton Herald says: 


“Whether Pope Leo succeeds in making out his case in the 
argument he advances is something upon which opinions may 
differ, but it is sufficiently obvious that it is his intention to per 
sist in the course that he has begun; that he proposes not to tol- 
erate strongly divergent opinions and practises on the part of 
those representing different geographical sections of the Ameri- 
can Church, and that while he will not permit one bishop to pry 
into and interfere with the affairs of another, a common basis of 
proceedings must in some way be found to which all will give 
their adherence. It is, perhaps, satisfactory to know that the 
policy that meets with papal favor is that which would be en- 
dorsed by such able, discreet and spiritual-minded men as Car- 
dinal Gibbons and Archbishop Ireland.” 


The New York Evangelist (Presbyt.) finds evidence in the 
message of the intention of the Catholic Church to turn the spirit 
of Americanism pervading the Catholic masses in this country to 
her own advantage and glory. It says: 


“The Pope’s encyclical to the American bishops is interesting 
for the evidence it gives between the lines that the main hope of 
Romanism at the present time, and also its chief menace, is in 
the United States. It needs only a superficial comparison of the 
Reman Catholic Church in America with that in European 
States to show that the spirit of that Church in this country is 
something essentially different from the traditional spirit as ex- 
emplified in France, or Austria, or Italy, or Ireland. Widely as 
these may differ—and there is a whole heaven of difference be- 
tween the Romanism of Ireland and of Italy—they are all alike 
as compared with the Romanism of America. That Church in 
this country has taken on the color of our institutions far more 
thoroughly than most of us appreciate; it has a freedom, 
breadth, a forward outlook, a principle of development unknown 
in Europe. It has all the strength of those virtues, and it has 
also all their weakness. And Pope Leo XIII. has never given 
greater evidence of the wisdom which has always characterized 
him than by his present recognition of both. He sees that the 
crisis in the Roman Church which is inevitable—Spain and Aus- 
tria tell him that no less clearly than Italy and France—will be a 
crisis of victory or defeat according asthe Church adopts and puts 
to use the strength of Americanism, and firmly holds in hand its 
weakness.” 





STARTLING STATISTICS ON THE DECADENCE 
OF AMERICAN HOME OWNERSHIP. 


NATION of home-owners would have been some time since 

an appropriate and significant designation of the people of 
the United States. A mortgaged home was an unusual condition, 
and even those few whom misfortune or failure had driven into 
debt had a ready refuge in the vast domain of free lands in the 
great West. But what are the conditions confronting the bulk of 
the people to-day? What effect has the rapid concentration of 
wealth had on home-ownership in the United States? These are 
the questions and reflections of a writer in 7he American Mag- 
azine of Civics (the new name recently adopted by 7he Amerz- 
can Journal of Politics), J. A. Collins, who discusses the sub- 
ject in the light of the investigations of the last census, the 
figures of which he contrasts with those of former official state- 
ments. At the outset he tells us to be prepared for “startling 
facts,” for “‘most threatening and dangerous” indications. ‘The 
substantiation of these assertions Mr. Collins finds in ‘data 
proved beyond question.” We quote: 

““A few decades ago the great bulk of the population was made 
up of home-owners, and their homes were practically free from 
incumbrance; to-day the vast bulk of the population are 
tenants. : 

“The census of 1890 shows that on June 1 of that year the total 
population was about 63,450,760, or 12,690,152 families of five 
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members each, or an aggregate of that many homes, both owned 
and rented. Out of this 12,690,152 families, the number owning 
and occupying mortgaged homes and farms was 2,250,000, leav- 
ing 10,440,152 families occupying hired homes and farms or those 
they owned free of incumbrance. About 8,250,000 occupy hired 
homes or farms, that is, they are tenants, leaving 2,190,152 who 
occupy their homes free of incumbrance. This is only about 16 
per cent. of the total number of families, leaving 84 per cent. of 
the total number as occupants of hired and mortgaged homes. 
As about 18 per cent. of the whole number occupy mortgaged 
homes, the percentage of actual tenants isabout 66 per cent. But 
the occupant of a mortgaged home is virtually but a tenant of the 
mortgagee, and we find 84 per cent. of the families of the Nation 
are virtually tenants. 

“Think of this startling result having been produced in so 
short a time, with the vast domain of free lands in the West open 
to settlers, with the great fields of industry open and offering 
employment at good pay; and then consider what is to be the 
result with the great West all occupied, or its lands all monop- 
olized, a population increased by the addition of millions, both 
by natural increase and by immigration, the mineral lands and 
mines controlled by syndicates of foreign capital; the transporta- 
tion system controlled in the interest of a few millionaire owners ; 
the manufactures operated by great corporations in their own 
interest; with the public lands exhausted, and the home sites 
monopolized and held by speculators beyond the reach of the in- 
dustrial masses.” 


As the debt-burden represented by mortgages “indicates the 
ratio at which the homes of the people are likely to pass out of 
their possession,” Mr. Collins next turns to some mortgage sta- 
tistics. He writes: 

“On June 1, 1890, in the State of Kansas, the number of mort- 
gages in force was 298,880, amounting to the vast sum of $243,- 
146,826, covering 26,590,795 acres, showing a per capita debt of 
$170, or $850 to each family. As the population of the State 
only includes 286,055 families, this represents more than one 
mortgage to every family in the State: but of course this number 
of mortgages covers all classes of property and does not relate to 
homes alone. The feature of mortgages on homes especially 
will be given further on. In Iowa the total number of mortgages 
was 252,539, aggregating a debt of $199,774,171, incumbering 
16,312,176 acres, making a per capita debt of $104, or $520 to each 
family. As the State contains 384,181 families, this represents a 
mortgage to almost every family in the State. In Illinois there 
were 297,247 mortgages, amounting to $384, 299,180, representing 
a per capita of $100, or $500 per family, or not quite one mort- 
gage to every two families. These are representative States of 
the best agricultural section in the West, with every advantage 
of soil and climate, and every facility for transportation to con- 
venient and extensive markets. The figures are a fair index for 
all of the Western States. The conditions in the older States of 
the East are no better, in fact rather worse.” 


To show the rate of the decadence of home-ownership, Mr. 
Collins compares the conditions which prevailed in 1880 with 
those of to-day. The oldest group of the Eastern States are taken 


first, and the results are as follows: 


“In Massachusetts, in 1880, only 8.18 per cent. of farms were 
occupied by tenants; in 1890, 15.06 per cent. were so occupied, 
and 25.07 per cent. were mortgaged; showing 40.93 per cent. of 
her farm population virtually tenants,—a diminution of 32.75 
per cent. 
per 


In towns, 67.28 per cent. hire their homes, and 12.78 
cent. are mortgaged, making 80.15 per cent. of the urban 
population virtually tenants. Averaging town homes and farms 
together, hired and mortgaged, 77. 
ulation are tenants. 

“In Rhode Island, in 1880, only 19.88 per cent. of the farms 
were hired; in 1890, 25 per cent. were hired and 14.29 per cent. 
mortgaged, showing 39.29 per cent. of her farm families virtually 
tenants, a diminution of free owners of 19.41 per cent. Of her 
urban population, 79.26 per cent. are tenants and 7.88 per cent. 
mortgaged, making 87.14 per cent. virtually tenants. 

“In Vermont, in 1880, 13.41 per cent. of the farms were hired; 
in 1890, 17.62 per cent. were hired and 36.53 per cent. mortgaged, 
making 54.15 per cent. virtually tenants, a diminution in free 
owners of 40.74 per cent. Of the city homes, 54.39 per cent. are 


32 per cent. of the entire pop- 
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hired and 16.82 per cent. mortgaged, total virtually tenants 71.21 
per cent.” 


Turning to the South and West, Mr. Collins finds these results: 


“In the South the conditions are shown to be no better than in 
New England, although land mortgages are not so common, the 
lender preferring a lien on the cotton crop as security, cotton 
being much more readily turned intomoney. For this reason the 
bulk of the debt in the South is represented by crop liens and 
chattel mortgages. In Georgia, in 1880, 44.85 per cent. of the 
farms were occupied by tenants; in 1890, 58.10 per cent. were so 
held and 1.42 per cent. were mortgaged, showing 59.52 per cent. 
of the farmers to be virtually tenants; a diminution of 14.67 per 
cent. in ten years. In cities 80.26 per cent. hired their homes in 
18go and 1.08 per cent. were mortgaged, showing 81.34 per cent. 
to be virtually tenants. In Tennessee, in 1880, 34.53 per cent. of 
the farmers were tenants; in 1890, 41.88 per cent. hired their 
farms and 1.87 per cent. were mortgaged ; 43.75 per cent. tenants. 
Of homes in towns 79.72 per cent. are hired and 1.73 per cent. 
mortgaged; 81.45 per cent. of the urban population tenants. In 
South Carolina, in 1880, 50.31 per cent. of the farms were hired; 
in 1890, 61.49 per cent. were hired and 3.08 per cent. mortgaged ; 
64.57 per cent. of the farm population tenants. The general 
average of farms and city homes is 71.03 per cent. hired and 2.17 
per cent. mortgaged. 

“The figures for the Western States show them to be moving 
steadily and surely to the condition of the older States of the 
East. In Wisconsin, in 1880, 9.05 per cent. of the farms were 
hired; in 1890, 13.10 per cent. were hired and 37.45 per cent. 
were mortgaged, showing 50.34 per cent. of the farmers to be 
virtually tenants, a diminution of over 4o per cent. in free own- 
ers. . In Minnesota, in 1880, of her farm population 9.15 per 


cent. were tenants; in 1890, 15.25 per cent. were tenants and 


39-31 per cent. were mortgaged, making 54.56 per cent. virtually 
tenants. This is a fair index for the West.” 

Emphasizing the fact that the evil is not due to local causes and 
is not confined to any one section, Mr. Collins next offers a stri- 
king comparison of the proportion of tenants in the United States 
with that of the same class in other countries, and he finds that 
this country shows a greater proportion of tenant families than 
any other nation with the exception of Great Britain. Here is 
the table (in which, however, the figures for Great Britain are 
not given) : 

Country. 
Australia....s6+ 


Percentage of Tenants. 


eee Pee eC Cee eee eee ee ee eee eee ee ee 10.17 
Belgium...... 100.00540000%4000000000 004602 sd oeenssen eee name 33-02 
POUR. 0. 0:0:0:0.0.0008040800n0s000s06000nenbeneeesnsseseens 66.09 
PURNG ss ca cckcid sc 5o8s0000seestadeds beendsassknbebeete 28.94 
Ps 5 b.5.05.os 000s ccs Wbked cess ins odeeedasthesshsankel 39.60 
Portugal.... yee ret 00000060se02 o0scce ee MBF 
sn 8s 00k eae p das Ede SAs 40d 068 460s eun sa yebsesenanseees 17.32 
CI, 0 5c s0.cncdbdesdbdausnbatseencnes css cenebenadnach 12.01 
CROPRIY bic kindccedeenttnws 6 6hnbostsse06nbsbsabarecakuasases 34.31 
BORE si ciicnsenebedesesh scents a0ddeesasccenceeeaen saat hakeees 55-19 
SE NE re Tay rey ee ee a ee »-3%.82 
EE Mig unkccaddea- ca voe toheudeneabadeiddektaaa 55.00 


TSRISO8 BURNS so oesccdcvnsobsissrercessccs ..(OVeT) 70.00 


Mr. Collins concludes his article with these words: 

“Ts it not startling thatin the greatest republic on Earth, whose 
free institutions and free homes have been its boast for a hundred 
years, the percentage of its dependent population should be 
greater than even in the monarchies of Europe? This startling 
diminution of the number of free home-owners is an indication 
that points to a dark future for our country unless something is 
done to stay the tide of landlordism, and curb the greed of spec- 
ulation that like an octopus has wound its deadly tentacles about 
the American home.” 


IS SOCIALISM IMMINENT IN ENGLAND? 


"T*“HE progress of Socialisra in England has been rapid in re- 

cent years. It has made converts not only among work- 
men, but among the members of the middle class, and a good 
deal of the legislation of the period is admitted on all hands to be 
of a Socialistic character. The last two Trades-Union Con- 
gresses, representing more than half a million of the skilled and 


organized workmen of Great Britain, espoused the principles of 
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Socialism in all their range, declaring distinctly for ‘collective 
ownership of the means of production, distribution, and ex- 
change.” 

Referring to these facts, Prof. William Graham, in an article 
in The Nineteenth Century, London, February, discusses the 
Collectivist prospect in England and attempts to answer the 
question how far Socialism is to be treated as a practical move- 
ment and political force, and how far as merely an academic 
presentation of an ideal never to be realized. Professor Graham 
takes issue with those who believe that Socialism is practicable 
and realizable in the near future ; he starts out with the following 
summary of his views: 


“T believe that while a part of their program is possible within 
a moderate time, even without postulating a higher humanity 
than that of to-day, yet that such portion can only safely and 
profitably be introduced by slow degrees. The larger part of the 
program—which implies the nationalization of all capital; the 
suppression of private enterprise in the production of material or 
non-material goods; the narrowing of private property to the 
ownership of such consumable goods as the State in its wisdom 
directs to be produced, with the almost entire abolition of inheri- 
tance; the prohibition even of our free dealings with these goods, 
save to consume them; the forbidding of free contracts, which 
all nations the least removed from barbarism have found neces- 
sary, such as sale, hire, loan, partnership, agency, service, etc. ; 
the prohibition of interest, the suppression of money and of 
credit; the at least considerable equalization of wages, and the 
turning of us all into State functionaries, with a good deal more 
necessarily implied in the Collectivist principle and aims—is im- 
practicable for the next 500 years, and one would almost say as 
long as our planet swings in space or the genus omo is found 
upon it. It is impracticable, at least, unless human nature in its 
fundamental essence and desires, either eternally innate or deeply 
rooted as the result of thousands of years of slow social evolution 
tending to intensify them, be simultaneously changed in the ma- 
jority of men bya sort of general miracle. I believe, further, 
that if anything resembling Collectivism in its fulness were ever 
attempted to be established in this country, even by a supposed 
majority in some new ‘Mad’ Parliament representing even a 
majority of voters, that it would be forcibly resisted by the 
minority, which, on the boldest supposition, can never be a small 
one; and it would be resisted because it would necessarily involve 
confiscation as well as revolution, political, economical, and 
social. If, finally, it were ever by any extraordinary combination 
of chances momentarily established, as it might conceivably be 
in a country like France, which has a great leaning toward it, as 
well as some Collectivist memories, it could not pussibly last. It 
could not even be reduced to practise save nominally, owing to 
its inherent impracticability ; while, so long as it did exist, even 
partially or nominally, it would bring, after the first grand gen- 
eral division, the shares of which would soon be dissipated, in 
addition to general social chaos, evils including poverty to all 
classes, and greater poverty than now prevails.” 


Professor Graham then proceeds to emphasize and prove these 
assertions. In the first place, he thinks it highly improbable 
that the majority of the workmen, who are sensible, practical, 
honest, and conservative, can ever be converted to Socialism. 
The conversion of many of them he attributes to their very im- 
perfect understanding of the real scope of the Socialist platform. 
He says: 

“T doubt whether many of the skilled and well-paid laborers, 
the intelligent and sensible laborers, or even the honest laborers, 
will be aroused to any very high pitch of enthusiasm for a cause 
aud program championed by its present leaders, which no states- 
man, and hardly a member of the present Parliament except the 
Labor members, would endorse the quarter of ; which implies for 
its realization, if it is to come soon, as temptingly held forth for 
its dupes, the confiscation of property, since compensation could 
not possibly be given, and which in all probability would involve 
a civil war in defense of property. And when it is explained to 
them, further, that, even if they had reached the happy land of 
Collectivism, in addition to many discomforts, they would have 
still less wages than they now enjoy under our despised Individ- 
ualism, they would be still less inclined to hail its advent or help 
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to hasten it. The nationalization of land and capital, unless 
spread over a very long time, would appear too like simple rob 
bery to commend itself to their honest and unsophisticated in- 
stinct—and, spread over a long time, it does not greatly concern 
them; while, on the other hand, both political parties are pre- 
pared to offer something tangible and immediate, which may 
have no special reference to Collectivism or may even be opposed 
to it, such as more diffused land-ownership, house-ownership, 
education, reduction of working hours, etc. And thus the advent 
of Collectivism will in all probability be indefinitely delayed, so 
far as it depends on the suffrage.” 


Suppose, however, that by the conversion of a majority of 
workmen or otherwise the Socialists obtain power and form a 
Revolutionary Government; suppose, further, that an attempt 
is made to carry out the program and confiscate all land and cap- 
ital. Would the present owners submit? asks Professor Graham. 


And he answers: 


“Such a procedure could be only based on might, not right, and 
the classes attacked would be justified in meeting might with 
might. ‘They would be justified in resisting; and I think that, 
after making concessions up tothe point at which their consciences 
were clear, and the extent to which they were willing of them 
selves to go without pressure, they would resist. For what 
stronger motives could they have to urge them than the confisca 
tion of their property, the multiplied interferences with their 
liberty, and the general fate dimly foreshadowed for them in the 
distance under the coming régzme of Collectivism? What worse, 
or as bad, could they possibly suffer from a victorious foreign 
enemy or invader?” 


And what forces would the Socialist Government have to 
reckon with? What would be the composition of the minority ? 
Professor Graham says it would be, not such a small body as the 
French nobility at the great Revolution, but a much larger body, 
composed of the great landowners, the poorer peasant proprietors, 
capitalists great and small, the professional classes, the ‘‘men of 
light and learning,” and large numbers of superior artisans. 

Let us suppose, however, that the system is installed and set 
going somehow. Will it work? Professor Graham answers in 


the negative. He says: 


“There would be slackness of effort all throughout, in inventors, 
organizers, foremen, even in the better class of workers, if they 
were not stimulated by extra remuneration to put forth their 
utmost and their best efforts; in short, if the present enormous 
and far-extending stimulus of private interest be removed or even 
seriously lessened, the inevitable result would be a production 
greatly reduced in quantity and inferior in kind. There would 
have to be given at least ‘ bounties on production,’ and so long as 
men are as they are, and are long likely to be, they would have 
to be on a liberal scale—that is to say, equality of remuneration 
would have to be departed from as respects these higher laborers. 
Otherwise there would be poverty in which all would equally 
share, and ordinary laborers would have to set against their 
poverty only the poor satisfaction that the former rich classes had 
all been dragged down to share it with them.” 


To prevent the decline of civilization anda return to barbarism, 
Professor Graham continues, it will be necessary to reintroduce 
inequality of wages and private enterprise. Gradually competi- 
tion, private loans, exchange, interest, would have to be al- 
lowed, and in the end the new system would be found to differ 
but little from the present order. 


or 


Things [to quote Professor Graham’s conclusion] would be 
modified more and more in the old direction, till, finally, there 
would be the inevitable counter-revolution, probably without any 
fresh civil war, for which the governing class would no longer 
have heart in face of the falling-off of their supporters and their 
own failing fanaticism. There would be a grand Restoration, 
not of a dynasty but of a Social System ; the old system based on 
private property and contracts, which has emerged, as a slow 
evolution under every civilization, as the system most suited to 
human nature in a state of aggregation, and which is still more 
suitable and more necessary under the circumstances, physical 
and social, of our complex modern civilizations.” 
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A GREAT OCEAN CALAMITY. 


HE sinking of the great steamer £/ée, one of the crack 
liners of the North German Lloyds, seems to be one of the 
most terrible disasters in the whole history of passenger steam- 
ships. The details of this calamity have been told in the news- 
papers, and the latest accounts do not diminish its magnitude. 
The loss of life is estimated at 330, and there are only 21 sur 
vivors. The points upon which there is still considerable uncer 
tainty are: the rapidity with which the /“7ée sank, the conduct of 
the officers of the Crvathze (which ran the //4e down) before and 
after the collision, and the reason why such a large proportion of 
the survivors consists of members of the crew. The inquiry by 
the consular court is expected to shed light upon these matters. 
Interest naturally centers in the question of the means of pre- 
venting such catastrophes in the future and the adequacy of the 
safeguards that have thus far been adopted. We subjoin a few 


comments dealing with this practical phase of the situation 


“es 


Sut the indication of criminal negligence before and after the 


collision on the part of the Cra¢hze’s people is not what gives its 
keenest interest to the story of the disaster. That is imparted by 
the showing that a powerful, modern, well-found, and well 


manned steamship is utterly at the mercy of any reckless steers- 


man of another craft, and absolutely helpless in case of 
sion. It 


a colli- 
it has been declared that the /:7ée had not 
all the appliances for safety that have now been introduced, that 


is true that 
her water-tight compartments were not so numerous nor their 
separation so complete as in the case of some newer steamers. 
But all this has little to do with the matter. It is at least ques- 
tionable whether any passenger steamer can survive a blow that 
breaks a hole in her side under the water in the compartment that 
houses the machinery. It will never 
be known precisely what the accident was, but the inference of 


This case was even worse. 


the expert seems to be that she must have been struck at pre 
cisely the most vulnerable point, the bulkhead abaft the engine 
room, so that water was admitted at once to two compartments. 
There is no reason to believe that any steamer afloat could sur- 
vive such a blow.”—7he Times, New York. 


“Tf the bulkheads, that such a ship is supposed to be fitted 
with, were open, then, of course, the officers are to blame for 
that. With the modern bulkheads shut, it is not supposed a 
steamer can sink in twenty minutes or as many hours. The 
Parzs pounded her own hull to pieces, yet floated in a gale till 
she was saved. 


The Oregon floated long enough for all her pas- 
sengers to be takenoff. Whydidn't the “7/ée’s safeguards avail: 
If the bulkheads were open, obviously there’s the explanation. 
“The latest and safest type of steamship has its bulkheads 
solid, without doors. To go from one part of the ship to another 
he passenger must climb upstairs and down again. This means 
that nothing, not even water, can get through the wall. We 
have heard people say they’d never make a second trip on ships 
A thought 
—The Courant, Hartford. 


so built, because the bulkheads were an ‘annoyance.’ 


of the £7ée may change such notions.” 


9 


bulkheads closed at the time of the collision? 


There have been cases when the loss of a ship has been plainly 


“Were these 


traced to the inefficiency of these important safeguards against 
sinking. The Oregon would not have been lost had the water- 
tight compartments of which she was constructed been of any use 
to her. But not only were the bulkheads open; they were so 
obstructed that they could not be closed. It is the rule of the 
Cunard line, and presumably of other lines, that these bulkheads, 
when kept open for the sake of convenience, as they have to be 
above the water-line, shall be inspected daily and actually closed 
in every part of the ship 
devices, indeed, if they are to be made no account of?. .. It 


What is the use of providing safety 


may be, of course, that in the case of the //é4e the bulkheads were 
also closed, and that the shock of the collision was such that no 
system of compartments could have saved her from sinking.”"— 
The Journal, Providence. 


se 


3uilding water-tight compartment ships like the £/ée, or 
much better than the £/ée, won't prevent some of them from 
being sunk by collisions. If the Lwcanza, for example, the last 
and finest from the shipbuilder’s hands, should hit her sister, the 
Campania, square amidships, the latter would be lost as surely 
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The only safeguard for ships at sea is in 
the faithful use of some more penetrating sound than that of the 
fog-horn, or the invention of some delicate electrical contrivance 
which shall always tell of another ship’s presence in the neigh- 
borhood. 

““‘Where are the wits of our ingenious brothers, the electri- 
cians ?”— 7he Sun, New York. 


‘Every great disaster appealing powerfully to the imaginations 
that throb with the horror of the first accounts is apt to appear to 
those who read of it as the greatest. Yet in reality the marked 
progress in the building of steamers and engines, in life-saving 
equipment, and in legislation for the safety of vessels and pas- 
sengers, has had a very perceptible influence on the course of 
navigation on the Atlantic. If disasters are to be measured by 
loss of life, the record of the past decade certainly shows im- 
provement as compared with forty, or even twenty years ago. In 
1854 the Czty of Glasgow disappeared with all on board, 480 


souls. 


By the loss of the Arvc¢zc in the same year, sunk in colli- 


sion with the French steamer V’es/a, 562 persons perished. The 
Pacific, a sister-ship of the Arcézc, utterly disappeared and left 
nosign. Her fate is one of the mysteries of the sea. In 1858 


, 
the Hamburg liner Austrza was burned at sea, 471 persons per- 
ishing. The C7ty of Boston foundered, no one knows how or on 
what day. When the AZ/antic of the White Star line ran upon 
Meagher Rock, off the Nova Scotia coast, in 1873, 560 of her pas- 
sengers and crew died in the waves or perished of cold and ex- 
With the Schz7/er, which was wrecked on 
the Scilly Islands in 1875, 331 liwes were lost. Some of these dis- 
asters were not attended with as many fatalities as the loss of the 
/:/be, and have been mentioned because of some striking circum- 


posure in the rigging. 


stance connected with them, such as the utter disappearance of 
vessels first-class in power and equipment and well commanded. 
Of all the steam vessels of the trans-Atlantic service which have 
perished in their calling, the Preszdent led the way, sailing to 
her doom from New York, March 11, 1841. Let it be remem- 
bered by those who may be inclined to draw the conclusion that 
steamer captains do not use their utmost skill, that in one recent 
year as many as 325,000 passengers were transported without 
mishap.”—Zhe 7ranscript, Boston. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


THE war cloud has moved from 


Boston 


Brooklyn to Mexico.—7he Herald, 


‘*HIT sut’ny am s’prizin’,”’ said Uncle Eben, ‘‘ter see how much mo’ some 


» my neighbors knows ‘bout runnin’ de Guv'ment dan dey does ‘bout 

innin’ dah fahms.’ The Star, Washington 

It isto be hoped that one day the Nicaragua Canal will be dredged for 
something besides political mud.—7he Post,Washington 


EUGENE V. DEBs, from his bitter experience, is able to tell the Brooklyn 
strikers that they have made a mistake. Their mistake was in imitating 


the way of Debs 


The Express, Buffalo 

BULL-FIGHTS have been revived in Mexico, but they are tame amusement 
compared with the fights of the Congressmen in Washington The News, 
Chicago 


SAYS Mexico to Gutatemala :— 
tory.”’—Z7he Mail, Chicago 


Let us have piece—a piece of your terri- 


VERY much at C—Cleveland, Carlisle, Congress, and the Currency.— 7he 
Herald, Boston. 
THE leader that is to bring the Democratic Congress out of the wilder- 


ness refuses to come out from under the 


bed.— Zhe Constitution, Atlanta. 
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lhe Leopard cannot change his spots, but the Tiger (‘Tom Platt, of Tioga 
County] can change his head.—7he Evening Telegram, New York. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF FRANCES POWER 
COBBE. 


ISS COBBE’S history of her own long and eventful life is a 

very entertaining one. It is true there is in these two 
volumes (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) a good deal of what the writer 
herself calls “old woman's gossip,” but this gossip does not sink 
into garrulity or absolute triviality, and from it we learn many 
interesting things concerning the lives of men and women of im- 
portance, principally in the 
world of letters. Besides 
having been born to com- 
parative affluence and of 
blue Irish blood, Miss Cobbe 
was generously endowed 
with brain and was blessed 
with a happy temperament. 
She is a constitutional re- 
former, and much of her life 
has been usefully spent in 
trying to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the poor, her latest 
humanitarian efforts being 
directed against the cruelties 
of animal vivisection, in 


which movement she had the 





personal cooperation of Lord 
Tennyson. 

Atan early age Miss Cobbe 
revolted against the rigid 
religious discipline of her 
family, and ended her struggles in this respect by embracing 
Theism, into which she was led through the works of Theodore 
Parker. These works she subsequently edited. Touching her 


religious convictions she says: 


“Though nothing appears quite so bright to my old eyes as all 
things did tome in youth, though familiarity with human wicked- 
ness and misery, and still more with the horrors of scientific 
cruelty to animals, have strained my faith in God’s justice some- 
times even to agony, I know that no form of religious creed could 
have helped me any more than my own or as much as it has done 
to bear the brunt of such a trial; and I remain to the present un- 
shaken both in respect to the denials and the affirmations of The- 
ism. ‘There are great difficulties, soul-torturing difficulties, be- 
setting it; but the same or worse beset every other form of faith 
in God; and infinitely more, and to my mind insurmountable 
ones, beset Atheism. For fifty years Theism has been my staff 
of life. I must soon try how it will support me down the last few 
steps of my earthly way. I believe it will do so well.” 

Miss Cobbe introduces to us many personages, met in her ex- 
tensive travels, who are always of interest, but about many of 
whom we have read and read until we could wish to come across 
their dear names no more for some time, yet she usually says 
something new of these old acquaintances. Here are a few of 
her comments on men and women: 


“Another of our adztués on my first visit to Florence was 
Walter Savage Landor. At that time he was, with his dear 
Pomeranian dog, Giallo, living alone in very ordinary lodgings 
in Florence, having quarrelled with his family and left his villa 
in their possession. He had a grand, leonine head with long 
white hair and beard, and to hear him denouncing his children 
was to witness a performance of ‘Lear’ never matched on any 
stage. He was very kind to me, and we often walked about.odd 
nooks of Florence together, while he poured out reminiscences of 
Byron and Shelley, and of others of the older generation whom 
he had known, so that I seemed in touch with them all. He was 
then about eighty-eight years of age, and perhaps his great and 
cultivated intellect was already failing. Much that he said in 
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wrath and even fury seemed like raving, but he was gentle as a 
child to us women, and to his dog whom he passionately loved. 
When I wrote the first ‘Memorial’ against Professor Schiff which 
started the anti-vivisection crusade, Mr. Landor’s name was one 
of the first appended to it. He added some words to his signature 
so fierce and contemptuous that I never dared to publish them ! 

“The first dinner-party I ever attended in London, before I 
went to live in town, was at Mr. Bagehot’s house. I sat beside 
Mr. Richard Hutton, who has been ever since my good friend, 
and opposite us there sat a gentleman who at once attracted my 
attention. Hehad a strong dark face, a low forehead and hair 
parted in the middle, the large loose mouth of an orator, anda 
manner quite unique; as if he were gently looking down on the 
follies of mortality from the superior altitudes of Olympus, or 
perhaps of Parnassus. ‘Do you know who that is sitting opposite 
to us?’ said Mr. Hutton. I looked at him again, and replied: ‘I 
never saw him before, and I have never seen his picture, but I 
feel in my inner consciousness that it can only be Mr. Matthew 
Arnold;’ and Mr. Arnold, of course, it was—with an air which 
made me think him (what he was not) an intellectual coxcomb. 
He wrote, about that time or soon afterward, some dreadfully de- 
risive things of my ‘Theism;’ not on account, apparently, of its 
intrinsic demerits, but because of what he conceived to be 
upstart character. 

‘“*Lady Byron was short in stature and, when I saw her, deadly 
pale; but with a dignity which some of our friends called ‘royal,’ 
albeit without the smallest affectation or assumption. She talked 
to me eagerly about all manner of good works wherein she was 
interested; notably concerning Miss Carpenter’s Reformatory, 
to which she had practically subscribed £1,000 by buying Red 
Lodge and making it over for such use. During the larger part 
of the time of my visit she stood on the rug with her back to the 
fire, and the power and will revealed in her attitude and conversa- 
tion were very impressive. I bore in mind all the odious things 
Byron had said of her: 


*‘ There was Miss Mill-pond, smooth as Summer sea, 


That usual paragon, an only daughter, 
Who seemed the cream of equanimity 
Till skimmed, and then there was some milk and water 


Also the sneers at her (very genuine) humot 
‘Her wit, for she had wit, was Attic all; 
Her favorite science was the mathemati 

I thought that for a man to hold up such a woman as //7s, and 
that woman his wife, on the prongs of ridicule for public laughte1 
was enough to make him detestable. . . . It is an unsolved 
mystery to me why such a woman did not definitely adopt one of 
either of two courses. The first (and far the best) would, of 
course, have been to bury her husband’s misdeeds in absolute 
silence and oblivion, carefully destroying all papers relating to 
the tragedy of their joint lives. Or, if she had not strength for 
this, to write exactly what she thought ought to be known by 
posterity concerning him, and put her account in safe hands w th 
all the needful Azeces Justificatives before she, died. ‘That she 
did not adopt either one course or the other must be a source of 
permanent regret to all who recognized her great merits and 
honored them as they deserved. 

“With Carlyle, though I saw him very frequently, I never in 
terchanged more than a few édana/e words of civility. When his 
biography appeared, I was (as I frankly told the illustrious 
biographer) exceedingly glad that I had never given him the 
chance of attaching one of his pungent epigrams to my poor per- 
son. I had been introduced to him by a lady at whose house he 
happened to call one afternoon when I was sitting with her, and 
where he showed himself (as it seems to me the roughest men 
invariably do in the society of amiable Countesses) extremely 
apprivoisé. Also I continually met him out walking with one or 
other of his great historian friends, who were also mine, but I 
avoided trespassing on their good nature; or addressing him 
when he walked up and down alone daily before our door in 
Cheyne Walk—till one day, when he had been very ill, I ventured 
to express my satisfaction in seeing him out of doors again. He 
then answered me kindly. I never shared the admiration felt for 
him by so many able men who knew him personally, and there- 
fore had means which I did not possess of estimating him aright. 
To me his books and himself represented an anomalous sort of 
human fruit. The original stock was a hard and thorny Scotch 
peasant-character, with a splendid intellect superadded. The 
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graft was not wholly successful. A flavor of the old acrid sloe 
was always perceptible in the plum. Nothing has surprised 
me more in reading the memoirs and letters of Mr. and Mrs. 
Carlyle than the small interest either of them seems to have felt 
in the great subjects which formed the lifework of their many 
illustrious visitors. While humbler folk who touched the same 
circles were vehemently attracted, or else repelled, by the polit- 
ical, philosophical, and theological theories and labors of such 
men as Mazzini, Mill, Colenso, Jowett, Martineau, and Darwin, 
and every conversation and almost every letter contained new 
facts or animated discussions regarding them, the Carlyles re- 
ceived visits from these great men continually, with (it would 
seem) little or no interest in their aims or views one way or the 
other, in approval or disapproval; and wrote and talked much 
more seriously about the delinquencies of their own maid-servants, 
and the great and never to be sufficiently appealed against cock- 
and-hen nuisance. . . 

“T had known Cardinal Manning in Rome about 1861 or 1863, 
when he was ‘Monsignor Manning,’ and went a little into Eng- 
lish society, resplendent in a beautiful violet robe. ... A few 
years afterward, when he had returned to England as Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, I met him pretty frequently at Miss 
Stanley’s house in Grosvenor Crescent. . One evening at this 
pleasant house I was standing on the rugin one of the rooms talk- 
ing to Mr. Matthew Arnold and two or three other acquaintances 
of the same set. ‘The Archbishop on entering shook hands with 
2ach of us, and we were all talking in the usual easy, sub-humor- 
ous, London way when a tall military-looking man, a Major G., 
came in, and seeing Manning, walked straight up to him, went 
down on one knee and kissed his ring! A bomb falling among 
and Manning, E 
lishman as he was to the backbone under his fine Roman feathers, 


us would scarcely have been more startling: 
was obviously disconcerted, though dignified as ever. 

“T shall account it one of the chief honors which have fallen to 
my lot that Tennyson asked leave, through his son, to pay me a 
visit. Needless to say I accepted the offer with gratitude and 
fortunately I was at home, in our little house in Cheyne Walk, 
when he called on me. He sat for a long time over my fire, and 
talked of poetry; of the share melodious words ought to have in 
it; of the hatefulness of scientific cruelty, against which he was 
going to write again; and of the new and dangerous phases of 
thought then apparent. Much that he said on the latter subject 
was, I think, crystallized in his ‘Locksley Hall Sixty Years 
Later.’ After he had risen to go and I had followed him to the 
stairs, I returned to my room and said from my heart, ‘ 7Zank 
God /’ ‘The great poem which had been so much to me for half a 
lifetime was not spoiled ; Noth- 
ing that I had now seen and heard of him in the flesh jarred with 


what I had known of him in the spirit.” 


the Man and the Poet were one. 


The closing part of this interesting autobiography is devoted 


“ee 


to consideration of ‘‘The Claims of Women” and to argument 
against the cruelties of vivisection. 

Miss Cobbe says that her own opinion is that women ex masse 
are by no means the intellectual equals of men ez masse, and 
thinks that whether this inequality arises from irremediable causes 
or from alterable circumstances of education and heredity is not 
worth debating. In this connection she says: 

“If the nation had established an intellectual test for political 
equality, and admission tothe franchises were confined to per. 
sons passing a given standard, well and good. Then, no doubt, 
there would be (as things now stand) fifty per cent. of men who 
would win votes, and perhaps only thirty per cent. of women. 
So much may be freely admitted. But then that thirty per cent. 
of females wou/d obtain political rights; and those who failed 
would be debarred by a natural and real, not an arbitrary, in- 
feriority. ; 

“T hold, however, that whatever be our real mental rank—to 
be tested thoroughly only in future generations, under changed 
conditions of training and heredity—we women are the eguzva- 
fents, though not the eguva/s, of men. And to refuse a share in 
the law-making of a nation to the most law-abiding half of it; to 
exclude on all largest questions the votes of the most conscien- 
tious, temperate, religious, and (above all) most merciful and 
tender-hearted moiety, is a mistake which cannot fail, and as 
not failed, to entail great evil and loss.” 


THE LITERARY 


DIGEST. 
IS “TRILBY” IMMORAL? 
a MAURIER'’S novel, which seems to have had the great- 
€ 


st literary and financial success of the season, has ex- 
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cited lively ethical controversy; and a novel that does that, it 
is needless to say, is in a fair way, whatever its merits on other 
points, to achieve great popularity. The question has been 
carried into the pulpits, into the most prominent church journals, 
into the magazines, and, of course, into the daily papers, to 
say nothing of the clubs and drawing-rooms. For such as have 
not read the story, we reproduce here a brief summary of the plot 
from The /ndependent : 

“The story opens in the studio where three young Britons, ar- 
tists all, are doing the romantic in unconditioned Bohemian free- 
dom. three 

Sandy, 
called 
and Lit- 

Pretty 


These 
are Taffy, 
commonly 
‘the Laird,’ 
tle Billee. 
soon Trilby appears, 
beautiful, lov- 
ing, a model for the 
She has had 
affairs with 
and the like; but 
then, as M. du Mau- 


witty, 
artists 


‘ier attests, she is 
sweet, pure,a model 
young woman. 

“The three ] 


love with 


rit 
ons fall it 
Little Billee 
raws her foot, they 
and she 
‘Ben Bolt’ 


a marvelous 


all rave, 
with 


sings 


voice 





ra 
( 


regardiess ol 





tune, time, or any 


GEORGE DU MAURIER. 
(From a photograph by W. & D. Downey, London.) 


musical appurte- 
nance whatever ; the 
voice of a nightin- 
gale, the song of afrog. Little Billee wins her heart, and then 
comes upon her while she is posing nude in the studio of a famous 
artist. He i 


into consciousness of the 


shocked to the heart, and she is, for the first time, 
: shame of her calling. She 
awakes to virtue and womanhood ! 

“No sooner is this sudden transformation of Trilby complete 
than she falls under the control of a mesmerist, Svengali by 
name, who makes an incomparable of her, and she takes 


Little Billee, the Laird, and Taffy 
pine for her; she has fled from them; they never dream that the 


new nightingale of the footlights, singing as La Svengali, is 


singer 


the musical world by storm. 


Trilby, their own é/anchisseuse de fin and paragon of loveliness. 
“Trilby can sing only when under the mesmeric control of 
Svengali. One evening this control is lost, and she makes a dis- 
astrous failure. Svengali drops dead; things hasten to a sad 
$i Poor Trilby goes into a decline and sweetly dies; 
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sweetly likewise does Little Billee. All is over.” 

“Little Billee,” Henry James suggests, in Harper's Weekly, 
is perhaps “a poetized portrait of Frederick Walker, whose career 
was almost as short as John Keats’s and his vision almost as high.” 
The point around which the moral ethical controversy revolves 


will be seen from the following in Zhe Outlook several weeks 


ago: 

“Trilby, an artists’ model, child of an ignorant mother, and 
strangely ignorant of moral laws herself, has lost her virtue, yet 
retains her innocence. To speak more accurately, she possesses 
all the virtues save the one; she is simple, sincere, truthful, lov- 
ing, heroically self-sacrificing; but she has lost her chastity. 
She has not sold herself for money or for place. 
herself away—for love? No! rather for good nature; and knows 
not what she has given. There is one scene of deep self-shame 
and repentance; one of flippant repentance without self-shame, 
the most serious blemish in the book. But the net result is not a 


She has given 








if 
Ve 
A 
it 

‘ 


ose dig Sat 


pps ha 
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noble note in honor of feminine chastity; rather the reverse. 
What ‘The Scarlet Letter’ treats as a sacrilege, in the very spirit 
of Paul himself, this story treats as a /dche, a fault easily con- 
doned, almost overlooked. The drawing of Trilby’s character is 
morally untrue. In life innocence is not retained after virtue is 
lost. And character-drawing which is morally untrue is never 
morally wholesome. The story of ‘Trilby’ is ancient Gnosticism 
done into modern dramatic form—the story of a pure soul un- 
tainted by a polluted life. And Gnosticism is false. 

“To the question, then, Is ‘Trilby’ a moral novel? we reply in 
the negative. Its moral standard is a purely conventional one— 
that of the social code of honor. The eternal sanctions of right- 
eousness, which are never ignored in the greatest works of the 
greatest artists, are wholly lacking. Religion is never referred 
to except in its most conventional forms, and then only to be 
satirized, perhaps we should say travestied. It is true that the 
story exalts all the social virtues except one. But for unchastity 
in woman it inspires rather the condonation which comes of com- 
parative indifference than the forgiveness which comes of a pure 
and pitying love.” 


Writing in 7he Conservator, Isaac Hull Platt rather sharply 
takes issue with 7e Outlook. Referring to the story of Mary 
Magdalene, he asserts that if ‘“‘Trilby” is immoral the Gospel of 
St. John is immoral, and then goes on to say: 


“There are, however, grounds which, if not higher, at least 
appeal more directly to people of liberal views, upon which I 
would defend the ethics of ‘Trilby,’ the book, and the character 
of Trilby the woman. In the first place, it is hard to determine 
in what respect Trilby’s particular sin differed from other sin in 
its corrupting influence. Reverse the case in regard to sex. 
Would any one allege that a story in which a man who had been 
guilty of unchastity in early life should be depicted as brave, 
generous, humane, self-sacrificing, is immoral? Manifestly, if 
such an allegation could be justly made, such a man, in real life, 
who should exhibit these admirable qualities, would be doubly 
reprehensible: to furnish a proper example and adorn a moral 
tale he should continue in a downward course until he reached 
the gallows, or at least an ignominious grave at the end of some 
dishonorable career. If this is not true for aman, why for a 
woman ?” 


In The Cosmopolitan, Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen takes up the 
question at the outset of an enthusiastic review, but does not 
dwell upon it. He says: 


“Za vie de Bohéme/ It is thirty years or more since Murger 
glorified it in a very fascinating but mendacious novel. And 
here comes Du Maurier and plays a fresh variation of the same 
tune, even more brilliant—and, shall I add, more impossible? 
Surely, apart from the irresistible charm of the book, it is not to 
be denied that its moral effect is mixed. Can any one help draw- 
ing the inference that a few liaisons—a few early lapses from 
virtue on the part of a woman—constitute, on the whole, a venial 
offense, and have no very detrimental effect upon her character? 
Could Trilby be the lovely, the adorable, the exquisitely innocent 
and childlike nature she is represented to be after having led the 
life of a grisette and a model pour /’ ensemble in the Latin Quar- 
ter? Noman with any knowledge of the world, and particularly 
of the Latin Quarter, would venture to maintain that she could. 
Trilby (though she reminds one of a remarkably fascinating wo- 
man whom all the world knows) is essentially as flagrant a viola- 
tion of reality and verisimilitude as was Murger’s Musette. 

“But, the gentle reader will object, no man, unless he is a prig, 
makes moral reflections while reading ‘Trilby.’ The enchant- 
ment of the tale is such that it blots out the whole world while 
you are reading, turns your ethical convictions topsyturvy, and 
makes you content merely to enjoy the incomparable jollity, and 
pathos, and donne camaraderie of the author.” 


A reviewer in 7he Atlantic Monthly skimsrather lightly over 
the ethical aspects of the case, deciding that the book is “un- 
moral” rather than immoral. We quote: 


“Is, then, Trilby an offense against morals? Rather, we are 
inclined to say, it is, so far as it can be made, an unmoral book, 
a Nineteenth-Century fairy tale for grown men and women. In 
the fairy tales which have sucked up the elemental truths of the 
race, there is, properly speaking, no right and no wrong; there 
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is the play of all those animal propensities which find individual 
expression in the cunning of the fox, the strength of the lion, the 
fidelity of the dog, and, translated into human terms, embrace, 
so to speak, those qualities of character which we sometimes style 
instinctive, natural emotions and passions, ungoverned as yet by 
the Conscience. But Mr. Du Maurier cannot wholly unseat this 
judge. What he does is to divert the magistrate’s attention from 
the subjects which usually occupy him when such a character as 
Trilby is presented to notice, and direct him to the apparent 
irresponsibility of a beautiful, lovable nature, brought finally to 
an end which forces tears to the eyes-of Conscience.” 

The Rev. Dr. Chadwick takes a very liberal view of the matter, 
as follows: 

“There is good morality in the teaching that such a fault as 
Trilby’s, if not allied to virtue, is not foreign to it altogether; it 
is so frequently, so generally, the fault of liberal, trusting 
natures, and is therefore deserving of a hundred times more pity 
than it commonly receives.” 

The Times of Chicago thinks it is a pity the question of moral- 
ity was ever raised in connection with the book. In one of sev- 
eral editorials on the subject it says: 

“Thousands have laughed and wept with her [Trilby]. Thou- 
sands have been aroused by her story to the knowledge that in 
these neglected waifs of our great cities there beats a heart which, 
notwithstanding its besetting weaknesses, had the true ring of 
nobility, and in this quality outvalued that of many a more for- 
tunate sister reared in conventional morality, untempted and 
untried. Thousands have thoroughly enjoyed their visit to the 
free but virile atmosphere of the Bohemian Parisian world, and 
have come away from the excursion refreshed by the total absence 
of cant and hypocrisy and the genial glow of self-sacrificing 
helpfulness, characteristic of these students’ haunts and artists’ 
studios. But all this is now changed. Innocent pleasure must 
give way to suspicion. ‘Trilby has been declared to be essen 
tially immoral. And it is to be feared that this will be the angle 
of vision from which Du Maurier’s story hereafter will be esti- 
mated. 

“It is, indeed, a pity. For now will be sought and found in 
the book what, until these censors gave the alarm, no one, unless 
corrupt himself, dreamed it contained.” 

Of miscellaneous critiques there is no end. For instance, Eu- 
gene Field thinks the book will sink into oblivion in a few years; 
Edward W. Bok says that as a piece of literary workmanship it 
is “bad, very bad;” while Margaret Sangster says: 

“There are not a few people who will remember the first half 
of 1894, not for the hard times, nor for the yacht races, nor any 
other thing of public interest or private concern, so much as for 
the pleasure they had in reading ‘Trilby.’” 


AMERICA’S MUSICAL FUTURE. 


OPEFUL prophecies of the future of American music have 

not been wanting among our own lovers of the youngest 

of the arts, but foreigners, especially those standing high in the 
profession, have been extremely chary of according Americans 
reasonable grounds for their faith. Recognition of the possibili- 
ties of America ina musical way by one like Antonin Dvorak 
amply compensates much disparagement. Dr. Dvorak, the dis- 
tinguished Bohemian composer and teacher, now Director of the 
National Conservatory of Music of America, New York, con- 
tributes to Harper's Magazine for February a paper on “ Music 
in America,” in which there is food for thought. The two 
American traits which most impress him are patriotism and 
capacity for enthusiasm, and he sees in these national traits ‘‘the 
best promise for music in America.” He says that his opinion 
in this respect is shared by the Director of the new Conservatory 


in Berlin, who, from his experience with American students of 


music, has predicted that America would within twenty or thirty 
years become the first musical country. But Dr. Dvorak has an 
apposite remark to make right here, which is that only when 
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Americans in general begin to take as lively an interest in art as 
they now take in more material matters will the arts come into 
theirown. All things considered, he marvels that so little has 
been done by us for music, and regrets that our National and 
State governments have offered art such meager encouragement. 

Dr. Dvorak believes that the music of America will soon be- 
come more national in its character, notwithstanding our greatly 
mixed population. In elaboration of this idea, he makes the fol- 
lowing original observations : 


“A while ago lI suggested that inspiration for truly national 
music might be derived from the negro melodies or Indian chants. 
I was led to take this view partly by the fact that the so-called 
plantation songs are indeed the most striking and appealing 
melodies that have yet been found on this side of the water, but 
largely by the observation that this seems to be recognized, 
though often unconsciously, by most Americans. All races have 
their distinctively national songs, which they at once recognize as 
their own, even if they have never heard them before. Whena 
Tsech, a Pole, or a Magyar in this country suddenly hears one of 
his folk-songs or dances, no matter if it is for the first time in his 
life, his eye lights up at once, and his heart within him responds, 
and claims that music as its own. So it is with those of Teutonic 

or Celtic blood, or 

any other men, in- 

| deed, whose first 

| lullaby mayhap was 

a song wrung from 

the heart of the 
people. 

“It is a proper 

question to ask, what 
then, 


songs, belong 


to the American and 
appeal more strong- 
him than any 
hers? What melo- 
dy could stop him 
on the street if he 
were in a strange 
land and make the 
home feeling well up 
within him, no mat- 
ter how hardened he 


might be or how 
wretchedly the tune 
were played? Their 
nuinber, to be sure, 


seems to be limited. 





The most potent as 


(From a photograph by Draycott, Birmingham, F-ng.) 


well as the most 


beautiful among then, according to my estimation, 


are certain of 


the so-called plantation melodies and slave songs 


| , all of which are 
distinguished by unusual and subtle harmonies, the like of which 
I have found in no other songs but those of old Scotland and Ire- 
land. The point has been urged that many of these touching 
songs, like those of Foster, have not been composed by the negroes 
themselves, but are the work of white men, while others did not 
originate on the plantation, but were imported from Africa. It 
seems to me that this matters but little. One might as well con- 
demn the Hungarian Rhapsody because Liszt could not speak 
Hungarian. The important thing is that the inspiration for such 
music should come from the right source, and that the music itself 
should be a true expression of the people's real feelings. To read 
the right meaning the composer need not necessarily be of the same 
blood, Schubert 
was a thorough German, but when he wrote Hungarian music, as 
in the second movement of the C-Major Symphony, or in some of 
his piano pieces, like the Hungarian Divertissement, he struck the 
true Magyar note, to which all Magyar hearts, and with them our 
own, must foreverrespond. This is not a four de force, but only 


though that, of course, makes it easier for him. 


an instance of how much can be comprehended by a sympathetic 
genius. The white composers who wrote the touching negro 
songs which dimmed Thackeray’s spectacles so that he exclaimed, 
‘Behold, a vagabond witha corked face and a banjo sings a little 
song, strikes a wild note, which sets the whole heart thrilling 
with happy pity 


had a similarly sympathetic comprehension 
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of the deep pathos of slave life. If, as I have been informed they 
were, these songs were adopted by the negroes on the plantations, 
they thus became true negro songs. Whether the original songs 
which must have inspired the composers came from Africa or 
originated on the plantations matters as little as whether Shake- 
speare invented his own plots or borrowed them from others. The 
thing to rejoice over is that such lovely songs exist and are sung 
at the present day. I, for one, am delighted by them. Just so 
it matters little whether the inspiration for the coming folk-songs 
of America is derived from the negro melodies, the songs of the 
Creoles, the red man’s chant, or the plaintive ditties of the 
homesick German or Norwegian. Undoubtedly the germs for 
the best of music lie hidden among all the races that are com- 
mingled in this great country. The music of the people is like a 
rare and lovely flower growing amidst encroaching weeds. ‘Thou- 
sands pass it, while others trample it under-foot, and thus the 
chances are that it will perish before it is seen by the one discrim- 
inating spirit who will prize it above all else. The fact that no 
one has as yet arisen to make the most of it does not prove that 
nothing is there.” 


Mischievous Mme. Malibran.—‘‘ No prima donna was ever more 
delightfully capricious, more full of mischief, than the famous 
Mme. Malibran. At the rehearsals of ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ she 
could never make up her mind where she was to ‘die’ at night. 
It was important for Romeo to know, but all he could get was 


‘not sure, don’t know, can't tell,” or ‘it will be just as it happens, 


according to my humor; sometimes in one place, sometimes in 


another.’ On one occasion she chose to ‘die’ close to the foot- 


lights, her companion, of course, being compelled to ‘die’ beside 


her, and thus, when the curtain fell, a couple of footmen had to 


carry the pair off, one at a time, to the intense amusement of the 


audience. 


John Templeton, the fine old Scottish tenor, was probably 


never so miserable as when he was cast to sing with Malibran. 


Very often she was displeased with his performance, and one 


evening she whispered to him: ‘You are not acting properly; 


make love to me better;’ to which—so it is said—Templeton in- 
nocently replied: ‘Don’t you know Iam amarried man?’ Evi- 
dently the lady did not think there was anything serious in the 


circumstance, for not long afterward, when in 


‘Sonnambula’ she 
was on her knees to Templeton as £77 


scream 


zme, she succeeded in 


making the tenor with suppressed when he 


laughter 


should have been singing, by tickling him vigorously under the 


. ” Lo A ; ed 
arms.”"—TZhe Alusical Courier. 


NOTES. 


‘PUDD'’NHEAD WILSON ” has reached the hands of 7he Afhene@um, which 
closesa brief review y saying: ** What has to be saida t the book must 
be chiefly about the individuals in it, for. the story in itself is not much 
cre to Mar Twain's s l as a novelist The idea of the change of 

ibies is happy, and the final trial-scene is a od piece of effec but the 
stor it t s ran es « nan inco rehensible wav Why drag in, for 
example, all the business about the elect n, which is quite rrelevant? and 
he Twins altogether seem to have very little rvazson @'éfre in the book 
Of course there are some funny things in the story t w ld not be bv 
Mark Twair there were not—but the humor of the preface ght very 
well be spa . is in bad taste St PI book 


if the preface be skipped the 





ling just for the really excellent picture of Roxana 
IN the story of ‘‘The Manxman”’ Mr. Caine 


he plot is not a very involved one 


is at his best and at his 


The leading characters are 





*feet early in the story, and t 


or the compl 


igh the reacer does not foresee 





cations in their relations, he perceives clearly 
enough what their separate natures will work out We think few books 
afford so melancholy an example of the tendency of current fiction to 
pathological excess, for here is a writer of normally healthy mind who can- 


not resist the temptation to follow his characters step by step through the 





inner chambers of their being, and to drag his readers along with him.— 
The Atlantic Monthly, February. 

The Saturday Revi 
has no importance 


zusavs of Alan Stanley’s ** Love Lyrics’ 


“ The book 


in itself, but it is a convenient specimen of an affectation 





which is coming into vogue among the younger men. The Domestic school 


and the Pastoral school having palled a little, an attempt is being made to 
invent a Decadent school, which has never existed, and will never exist, 
in England, and which has never existed in any definite or definable way 
even in France.’ 
AN exhibition of artistic posters has just closed in London, and during 
the three months of its continuance awakened much interest. The work 
shown was largely that of French artists, but included a few examples of 
lhe exhibition promises to exert a beneficial effect 
ter of street advertising by 


English efforts as well 

on the general charac showing how, in the 

hands of an artist possessing color and style, the poster may become a 
i The Art Interchange 


thing of beauty and interest 
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SCIENCE. 


DEPARTMENT EDITOR, - - - ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK, PH.D. 


WHY WE CHEW OUR FOOD. 


HE necessity of carefully chewing the food is popularly con- 
sidered to rest upon the advisability of separating it into 
small portions so that, when it reaches the stomach, it may be 
acted upon better by the gastric juice. But important as this is, 
there is another reason, namely, the necessity of mixing the food 
well with the saliva, which has its own part to play in the diges- 
tive process. It is just as necessary, therefore, to chew foods 
that are already minced or pulverized as those that require sepa- 
ration with the teeth, and failure to do so properly results in in- 
digestion. In Modern Medicine, December, an interesting edi- 
torial article deals with the evils resulting from imperfect 
mastication, which it calls “Salivary Indigestion.” 

At the outset our attention is called to the fact that accurate 
knowledge on the subject was for a time actually obscured by an 
important discovery. Leuchs, about sixty years ago, found that 
saliva converts starch into sugar. To this fact, indeed, its value 
is due, since the gastric juice will not digest starch directly. 
But since the saliva will not act upon starch thus when rendered 
acid, it was at once concluded that it could have no useful diges- 
tive qualities, since the food remained such a short time in the 
mouth and the gastric juice of the stomach is powerfully acid, 
Recent investigations have shown, however, that at the beginning 
of digestion the fluid contains no free acid, and that the diges- 
tive power of saliva goes on increasing till its alkaline qualities 
are actually neutralized. Hence it has half an hour or so to act 
—ample time for its purpose. ‘The article goes on to say: 


“During the half or three quarters of an hour which intervenes 
between the swallowing of the food and the production of a de- 
gree of acidity sufficient to prevent the action upon the starch 
through the appearance of free hydrochloric acid, very active 
conversion of starch is taking place. If the food has been thor- 
oughly masticated, so that it is broken up into fine particles, thus 
also ensuring an admixture of an abundant quantity of saliva, the 
great share of the starch elements of the food will be rendered 
soluble by conversion into dextrin, even if not completely con- 
verted into sugar, thus setting free the nitrogenous elements, 
which may be acted upon by the gastric juice in their turn. 

“It must not be forgotten, also, that the saliva is a most active 
peptogen; that is, the presence of the saliva in the stomach, in 
connection with the food, stimulates glandular activity on the part 
of the stomach whereby an active and abundant supply of gastric 
juice is produced. 

“*Another cause of salivary indigestion which we should men- 
tion is the abundant use of sweets. In order that the saliva 
shall exercise its properties efficiently, it is necessary that it 
should act in asuitable medium. A temperature of 1oo° and an 
alkaline or neutral reaction are necessary for prompt and vigor- 
ous action on the part of the saliva upon the tarinaceous elements 
of food. A low temperature hinders this action, and acidity 
stops it altogether. The presence of a large amount of sugar 
also hinders the action of the saliva. 

“It is thus evident that the copious drinking of cold water, or 
the taking of iced foods in connection with meals, is a means of 
producing salivary indigestion. The free use of strong acids, 
such as vinegar, in connection with cereal foods, is equally ob- 
jectionable. Nothing could be more absurd than the combination 
of strong acids with vegetable elements, as in pickles. This is 
probably the reason why many persons find themselves unable to 
use acid fruits without fermentation. ‘The acidity may be suffi- 
cient to neutralize the action of the saliva upon the starch. 

“Evidently it is not only physiologically absurd to add sugar to 
farinaceous foods, since the starch, which composes one half the 
weight of these foods, is all converted into sugar in the process 
of digestion, but the practise is also highly injurious, since it 
prevents the normal action of the saliva upon the starch. In this 
way, sugar, preserves, sweet sauces, confectionery, ice-cream, 
cakes, and other sweets, are in the highest degree conducive to 
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salivary indigestion. The consequences of salivary indi- 
gestion are: Acid fermentations, heartburn, stomach, and intes- 
tinal colic, dilatation of the stomach, catarrh of the stomach, and 
many evil effects arising from these conditions. 

“The remedy for salivary indigestion consists in prohibiting 
sweets, ices, and soft foods, and requiring patients. to masticate 
thoroughly every particle of food swallowed. In many cases it 
is well to aid the process of salivary digestion by exposing the 
cereal food substances to the prolonged action of heat, thereby 
converting the starch into dextrin, rendering it more readily solu- 
ble, and hence more readily acted upon by the saliva. Granola 
and zwieback are invaluable articles of food for use in cases of 
this sort. The malt preparations are useful as palliatives in 
some cases, but it should be remembered that it is wrong to 
become dependent upon any artificial digestive agent.” 


PLOWING AND FELLING TREES BY 
ELECTRICITY. 


HE following account of the employment of electric motive 
power on the farm and in the forest is translated from Der 
Stein der Wetsen, Vienna, January tr: 


ser 


lhe following two examples may serve to show how machines 
in these two departments of industry are run by electricity. The 
first—the electric plow—consists of two vehicles, each bearing a 
Gramme motor, placed on opposite sides of the field to be plowed. 
By the winding and unwinding of a cable actuated by the 














FIG. 1.—AN ELECTRIC PLOW. 


motors, the plow is dragged to and fro across the field (Fig. 1). 
The motor is fastened to the iron frame of the wagon, and its 
axle carries at the ends friction-disks that connect with large fr 


he IT1C- 
tion-wheels. These transmit their motion through cogwheels 
to a drum which by winding up the cable draws the plow. The 


q 
friction-wheels are large and their motion is transmitted to the 
large cogwheeis of the drum through smaller cogwheels, because 
it is necessary to transform the quick rotation of the motor axle 
into a relatively slow turning of the drum. Through proper 
mechanism the motor may also be connected directly with the 

















FIG. 2.—AN ELECTRIC TREE-FELLING MACHINE—SIDE VIEW. 


wheels of the wagon that carries it, so that it moves not the drum 
but the wagon itself. 

“A firm in Budapest has recently introduced an electrical tree- 
cutting machine, which has been put in practical operation in the 
forests of Galicia. This machine separates the trunk from the 
stump by means of a kind of auger. According to the nature of 
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the wood this auger either serves to make a cut by boring a row 
of holes in close contact, so that all the fibers are severed, or a 
kind of knife-auger with sharp, projecting edges is employed. 
This latter method, which is used with medium-hard woods, is 
illustrated in and 3. The electric motor £ with its 
foundation-plate ? is mounted on a small two-wheeled wagon, 
which is brought close up to the tree to be felled and fastened to 
ft with clamps and chains. ‘The latter are fastened to the axle of 
the wagon in such manner that they can easily be cast off, so that 
when the tree is ready to fall the wagon may be drawn out of the 
way. ‘The foundation plate of the motor is mounted ona vertical 
axis, so that it can be turned around in a horizontal plane. The 
auger # is borne by a spindle, which is set in motion by the 


Figs. 2 


motor by means of belting. The spindle can be moved backward 

















FIG. AN ELECTRIC TREE-FELLING MACHINE HORIZONTAL SECTION 


and forward lengthwise with the help of the cogged bar 2. The 
machine works as follows: When the motor has been fastened to 
the tree by means of the clamps and chains, the current is turned 
| being turned 


Then the auger is set forward a few centi- 


on, and a cut of slight depth is made, the motor 


Pan) 
gradually on 1ts axis. 


meters and a second cutting is made in like manner. 


repeated till the tree is about 


Then clamps are from cleaving 


driven in to prevent the tree 


open and the work is prosecuted as r as is consistent with 
Then 


safe place, and the part of the felling that sti 


safety. the chains are cast off, the wagon is removed toa 


l remains to be done 


—Translated for Tut 


is accomplished with handsaws or axes.” 
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INFECTION BY MEANS OF TOWELS. 


:” has long been known that the toilet-rooms of public places 
like hotels, office-buildings, or clubs, are easily made centers 


of infection, and careful persons always avoid towels or soap that 
are indiscriminately used by many persons in such places. It is 
The 


trouble is even more insidious than it 


7 
| 
now pointed out by Lancet, London, January 12, that the 


seems, and that in certain 


conditions a clean towel may be more 


dangerous than a dirty 


one, because the latter is avoided by all and bears a warning on 


its face. Savs The Lancet: 


“It is the general practise in the better-class « is to proy 

an unlimited supply of towels Each time a member washes his 
hands he uses a clean towel. Asa rule 1 wiping his hands once 
the towel is barely, if at all, soiled. It cannot be expected that 
under these circumstances the towel will be properly washed 
There is nothing towash. It suffices to dip the towel some 
water, to dry and iron or mangle it, and to all appearances it is 
again fit for use. Would such a perfunctory performance suffice 
to cleanse a towel? Indeed, it raises the suggestion whethe 

towels used in restaurants, clubs, etc., should not be disinfected 


as well as washed. Of course we presume that no one 
vo toa club while suffering from an infectious disease 


S 


knowingly 


but it sometimes happens that a person is in an infectious condi 
PI 


tion without being aware of the fact. Moreover, infection of 
towels may occur, and it would be much more satisfactory to 
know that they were thoroughly disinfected as well as scalded 
and scrubbed. Boiling water may be considered an excellent 


disinfectant. If in the light of modern bacteriology the immer- 
sion of linen in boiling water during the process of washing may 
not always be of sufficient duration to destroy every known germ, 
the boiling of linet’ nevertheless does afford a certain degree of 
protection against the seeds of disease; but the towels of high- 
class clubs are generally so clean when sent to the laundry that 
they are apt to receive less than the usual amount of scrubbing 
and boiling. ‘There is a virtue, after all, in dirt if it ensures a 
thorough cleansing, and a really dirty towel is likely to be more 
thoroughly washed and cleansed than a comparatively clean one.” 
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A NEW STEREOSCOPE. 


Dds stereoscopic effect is now obtained through the in- 

vention of Duros du Hauron, a French scientist, by means 
of asimple pair of colored spectacles. His device, which he calls 
the “anaglyph,” 
read before the Photographic Society of Philadelphia, and pub 
lished in The American Journal of Photography, December. 
The print, seen under ordinary conditions, looks like a confused 


is described by Julius F. Sachse in a paper 


blur of redand blue, but on being viewed through the spectacles 
as in the common stere- 
The 
ll known, 
the mental picture obtained by an observer viewing anything with 


every feature stands out boldly in relief, 
oscope, while the print seems no longer colored, but black. 
principle of the device is explained as follows: As is we 
the naked eye is due to the combined effect of the two images 
formed on the retina. These images are slightly different, being 
taken from different standpoints, and it is this that produces in the 
mind the impression of solidity or relief. The ordinary stereoscope 
obtains the same effect by viewing two photographs of the same 
object, taken from slightly different positions, through two lenses, 
and thereby combining them into a single picture. The same re- 


g 
sult by the Frenchman’s device, which he calls an “anaglyph,” is 
reached by still simpler means. The two photographic pictures, 
instead of being mounted side 


her, one in red and the other in blue. 


by side, are printed one over the 


The spectacles have one 
1 


T 

t 
blue glass and one red glass, hence one eye sees the rex 
more clearly and the other the 
the 


combined, give the 


picture 


The result is, as before, 


blue one 


impression of solidity, and the two colors, being mentally 
effect of black. 

This process, simple as it is, possesses several advantages over 
the ordinary stereoscope. Inthe latter the pictures must be rela- 
tively small; in the anaglyph they may be as iarge as one pleases 
the effect will be 


a room 


even if they cover the entire wall of 





produced, Thus, the scenery of a theater, if made in this way, 
would be wonderfully realistic if viewed by the spectators through 
the proper kind of spectacles. It has already been attempted to 
produce similar effects on a screen by means of a double lantern, 
throwing two pictures, one red and one blue, the spectators being 
furnished with the red-blue glasses described above The expet 

iments, however, were not altogether successful, as there is diffi- 
culty in the correct distance of the images on the 
scre¢ the proper tints for the glasses. A 
slightly however, has met with success in the 
hands of Anderton, of London, who has discarded colors alto- 
rether and uses polarized light. Light treated in t way can 
pass through certain crystals only when they are turned ata given 
angle, otherwise they are opaque to it. Instead of colored 


glasses the spectacles were composed of of crystals of this 


a pal 


urned at different angles, and the two nictures were thrown 


rind ¢ 
Kind, T 


together on the screen by polarized light, each one being thrown 


1 ht 


by the kind of light that could pass through only one of the crys- 
tals. Thus, as before, the right eye saw only one picture and 
the left eye the other, and the effect of relief was produced. It 


as found necessary to cover the screen w as light 


tt a metal, 


s polarized by reflection from every substance exce] 


1 


and this would have complicated matters. 


A New Celluloid.—The dangers attending the manufacture of 


ordinary commercial celluloid are well known. It is now stated 


n /udustries and Iron, London, January 4, that an English 


firm has devised a method of manufacturing a perfectly fireproof 
celluloid from spent fibers from paper-mills, which they are pro- 


posing to manufacture on a large scale. 


] 
“The pulp, consisting 
of fibers collected from washing water of the paper 
reduces it to a 


mitted to the action of certain chemicals, which 


ugal pump, 





glutinous state. It is then sent through a centr 


which gives it an even substance, and 


dS 


any shade of color is then 
imparted to itatthesame time byanilindyes. It is then strained 
through flannel into square boxes, and after a time assumes an 
almost solid consistency. The celluloid can then be cut into 
slices, or molded when the composition is in a liquid state. It 
is proposed to make printing surfaces for illustrations, for stere- 
otyping, together with its utilization for the manifold varieties 
of purposes to which the ordinary cellulose of commerce is now 
applied. 
the workmen being allowed to smoke on the premises during the 


The perfect safety of the new substance is shown by 


course of manufacture.” 
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MUSICAL BOXES IN SPIDERS. 


T is not generally known that some spiders can make a noise; 
in fact, it is only recently that this has been established be- 
yond dispute, though it was discovered half a century ago that 
some species possess stridulating organs like those of a cricket or 
agrasshopper. The present state of our knowledge concerning 
these organs, the method of their use, and their purpose is sum- 
marized by R. I. Pocock in Natural Science, London, January. 
Says Mr. Pocock: 


“Apart from such unavoidable sounds as the buzzing which re- 
sults from the rapid vibration of wings, or the pattering made by 
the striking of feet against hard surfaces, nearly all the animals 
belonging to the group which zoologists call the Arthropoda are 
mute. 

“But in each of the great divisions of this class, namely, in the 
Crustacea (crabs and shrimps), the Arachnida (scorpions and 
spiders), the Myrzofoda (centipedes and mil- 
lipedes), and the /nsecta (flies and beetles), 
there are some species which are provided with 
organs specially set apart for producing sounds. 
These sounds are produced in various ways; 
but in most cases they result from the rubbing 
together of two mutually roughened surfaces. 
In the common house-cricket, for instance, the 
under surface of the wings of the front pair is 
furnished with a fine saw, and the familiar 
chirrup of this insect is caused by the rubbing 
of one wing over the other in such a manner 
that the saw of the one that is uppermost 
scrapes over the ridge-like nervures of the other 
lying beneath. 

“Organs constructed on the same principle 
exist in some millipedes, some crabs, several beetles, and a few 
spiders. Their presence in spiders was first announced in 1843 by 
Westring, who found them in the males of some small European 
species, which were then referred to 7herzdium. The instru- 
ment consists of a finely-toothed area upon the forepart of the 
abdominal or hinder region of the body; and the sound is pro- 
duced by the scraping of the teeth against a set of grooves upon 
the hinder end of the carapace or dorsal shield, which covers the 
forepart of the body. About forty years later Mr. Campbell pub- 
lished the description of an analogous organ in some species of an 
allied genus, Lephthyphantes. But in the latter the stridulating 
organ is connected with the mouth-parts, and consists of a series 
of ridges, accompanied by a knob, upon the outer surface of the 
mandible, and of a corresponding series upon the adjacent surface 
of the third segment of the palp. Moreover, in all other spiders 
in which similar instruments have been found, they are placed in 
substantially the same position.” 





FIGS. rt AND 2.— 
MANDIBLE AND PALP 
OF Thomisoides. 


»In many spiders, owing to the small size of the organs and the 
shrillness of the note, the stridulation cannot be heard by human 
ears, and we can only infer from analogy that it is actually pro- 
duced. Ina spider of the Southern hemisphere, however, called 
Thomisozdes, it is distinct- 
The organs 
that produce it, shown in 
Figs. 1 and 2, consist of a 
scraper formed by sharp 
tubercles on the palp, and 
a ridged area on the man- 
dible. By: drawing the 
former up and down over 


ly audible. 


the latter, a noise resem- 





FIGS. 3, 4, AND 5.—MANDIBLE, PALP, AND 
is produced. The palp, it vipRaTING HAIR tN Phormingochilus. 


should be explained, is a FIGS. 6, 7, AND 8.—THE SAME IN Musagetes. 
short limb formed almost exactly like the legs but never used for 
walking. 

In another group, the huge Indian bird-spiders, so called be- 
cause they are said to entrap and eat birds, sounding organs of a 
different kind are often found, consisting of a series of strings 
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or keys and of strikers, which set them vibrating. Two differ- 
ent types of these are shown in Figs. 3 to 8. 

The purpose of the sounds has been a much vexed question. 
The following recapitulation of the opinions of the best authori- 
ties is given by Mr. Pocock : 


“Stridulating organs in spiders seem to exist for two distinct 
and definite purposes. 

“In the case of Lephthyphantes and of the species referred 
originally to 7herzdzum, the organs are either better developed 
in the males than in the females, or are exclusively confined to 
members of the former sex. From this fact, coupled with the 
circumstance that the spiders of these two kinds are, judging by 
analogy, possessed of auditory organs, we may infer, although as 
yet without direct proof, that the male makes use of his sounding 
organs during the period of courtship. This, as is well known, 
is a time which to the male of very many species is beset with 
exceptional difficulties ‘and dangers, owing to the irascible and 
voracious disposition of the more powerful female, who will often 
rather make a meal of her suitor than amate. Conseqvently, to 
soothe her temper and reduce her to a proper frame of mind, he 
is often driven to practise various charms and ingenious wiles. 
The males, for instance, of some species of the A/¢/zd@ or jump- 
ing spiders execute fantastic dances and antics, as described by 
Mr. and Mrs. Peckham, and, like peacocks, make a display the 
while of whatever plumes or bright colors they possess. So that, 
since it seems to be established that the 
females of the A/¢tzd@ have in all proba- 
bility an esthetic sense which is gratified 
by the sight of gaudy ornaments on mem- 
bers of the opposite sex, there appears to 
be no great extravagance in the supposi- 
tion that the females of the species of 
Theridium and Lephthyphantes, like the 
females of our song-birds, not to mention 
nearer allies, may be charmed by the mu- 
sical efforts of their lovers. 
this be the object of the 
stridulation, or whether it 
be merely used as a sign of 
the specific identity of the 
approaching male, the evi- 
dence indicates that it only 
serves its possessor in his 













3ut whether 


the same or of closely allied 
species. 
“On the second case, “te ° 

namely, that of Zhomisotdes ¥'S-9 Phormingochilus, STRIDULATING. 
and the A vicu/aritde, in which the stridulating organ is brought 
to the same state of perfection in the females as in the males, the 
spiders themselves being by analogy unable to hear, the availa- 
ble evidence shows that the sound has nothing directly to do with 
the relations of one sex to the other, but that it functions solely 
as a danger signal, warning enemies to keep their distance. 
While, however, the sigral is genuine enough in the large and 
powerful Avecularida@,in Thomzsozdes it is altogether fraudu- 
lent, since this spider, which is relatively a feeble animal, by 
aping the humming of a bee, succeeds in deluding its hearers 
into the belief that it possesses certain dangerous qualities to 
which in reality it has no claim.” 


SINGULAR RUPTURE OF 
LAMPS. 


N La Nature, Paris, A. Bleunard gives an account of a 


INCANDESCENT 


curious experience with an incandescent electric light, with 


its explanation. We give below a translation of what he writes: 


“The electric light was recently being put into one of the cafés 
of the city of Angers, when there was a singular occurrence: a 
workman, holding an incandescent lamp in his hands, behind his 
back, was talking with his comrades, when the lamp suddenly 
burst, with an explosion. The workman, frightened by the 
noise, hastily fled. 

“This burlesque adventure having become known to one of the 
professors of physics at the Lyceum, M. Préaubert, he desired to 
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repeat the experiment to determine its cause. After numerous 
trials he came to the following conclusion: Behind the workman 
was the belt that transmitted power from a gas-engine to a 
dynamo. Now, it is well known that such a belt, by its friction 
against the wheels, becomes highly electrified, so much so that 
it gives out sparks and is even dangerous in mills where the air 
is full of floating dust. This trouble is remedied by causing the 
belt to move between a double row of points in communication 
with the ground.” 


The lamp, held behind the workman's back, was, then, in the 
Act- 
ing like a Leyden jar, it received very high static charges, and a 


immediate vicinity of an electric source at high potential. 


spark traversed the glass, which burst with an explosion caused 


by the sudden entry of the air into the exhausted space. 


“This experiment is very easily reproduced thus: An incandes- 
cent lamp of average size—about fifteen volts—is held in the hand 
by the small end, and the platinum wire is presented to an elec- 
trical machine—a Holtz machine, for example. 





The lamp is sud- 
denly seen to be illumined with a strange flickering light and the 
glass becomes fluorescent, like a Crookes tube. Afterward, when 
the electric charge is large enough, the lamp suddenly explodes.” 

In a note, the Editor of La Nature states that similar phenom- 
ena, due also to the fact that the lamp acts as a Leyden jar, were 
noticed and explained as long ago as 1888.— Translated for 'Tu 
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That Photograph in a Murdered Woman’s Eye.—Some re- 
cent sensational accounts have appeared in the Press of the dis- 
covery, in a murdered woman's eye, of a photograph of the mur- 
The 


Medical News, Philadelphia, January 26, which thinks evidently 


derer. The accounts are thus commented on editorially by 


that the photograph was “all in the eye” of somebody, but not in 


that of the murdered woman. ‘The editor says 


The student of psychology, both morbid and sociologic, finds 


nowhere better material than in medical superstitions. The 
immortality of these superstitions is wonderful. They are not 


affected by civilization, and the growth of science and of common- 
sense leaves them untouched. Of late the newspapers of the land 
have been immensely interested in the astonishing exhibitions in 
the eye of a murdered woman of the photographic image of her 
murderer. The ‘local scientist’ examines the dead woman’s eye, 
and 


by a ‘magnification of goo diameters’ he finds plainly the 


image of a‘man’s form.’ Coroner, clergyman, and others saw 


the startling photograph. There issomething nota little pathetic 
in the impulsive desire on the part of poor humanity to find that 
retribution contrived 
crime shall be found out. 


divine has some secret means whereby 


But when we read the account care- 
fully we find that in the present case the ‘local scientist’ examined 
That, 
of course, means that he examined the cornea, because without 
the aid of the ophthalmoscopic principle the retina of the undis 


the dead woman's eye as it rested naturally in the socket. 


sected eye is still as invisible as it was before Helmholtz invented 
the ophthalmoscope. But, wore 
lenses of some thirty or more diopters, how, in the name of 
optics, would an image be formed upon the cornea? 


unless the woman biconvex 
This leaves 
out of the count the facts that nobody ever wore such lenses, and 
that if one did no image could be formed of the murderer a few 
feet away, and that the cornea is a light-transmitting structure, 
without any analogy to that of the retina or a photographic sensi- 
tive plate. We suppose that this kind of popular science had in 
mind a vague echo of the experiments with the visual purple of 
the retina, which seemed to give some warrant for the belief in 
retinal fixation of the last image seen before death. But the un- 
conscious transferring of the seat of the changes to the cornea 
was as remarkable for blundering and for jumping to conclusions 
as such science could well be. It is this condition of mind that 
makes visible what does not exist and that renders human testi- 
mony as regards certain things utterly valueless.” 


Microbes on Paper Money.—‘‘ That money is the root of all 
evil,” says The British Medical Journad, January 19, “is one of 
the stock platitudes of the pulpit, but probably the preachers 
themselves do not always fully realize the vileness of the gold 
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and the filthiness of the lucre they are so fond of denouncing. 
That thriving colonies of microbic ‘small deer’ are found on 
banknotes is one of the many uncomfortable revelations we owe 
to bacteriology; and it is equally well known that the germs of 
contagious diseases circulate with the metallic currency. 
pressed with the danger arising 


So im- 
from this source is Professor 
Demosthenes, of Bucharest, that he urges medical men to use 
strict antiseptic precautions in receiving theirfees. He describes 
the practitioner who attends a case of scarlet fever or other infec- 
tious illness receiving money which has been under the patient’s 
pillow, or, at any rate, in contact with him. Then he goes 
straight to the bedside of another sufferer, and feels his pulse, 
and touches various parts of his person, giving the microbes re- 
ceived with the fee from the first patient an excellent chance of 
finding fresh pastures. In course of time the doctor returns to 
the bosom of his family laden, we are led to infer, with precious 
metals and bank-notes, and distributes the day’s catch of microbes 
among hischildren in returning their caresses. ‘This is a terrible 
picture, but it suggests to our minds certain reflections. In the 
first place it does not appear superfluous to inquire whether it is 
not the custom of our brethren in Rumania to go through some 
process of purification, at least to the extent of washing their 
hands, before they pass from one patient to another. Again, are 
all Dr. Demosthenes’s brother practitioners paid in ready money? 
We imagine that many doctors in this country would cheerfully 
take the risk of contagion if they could get the cash. Professor 
Demosthenes concludes his discourse with the warning: ‘Be on 
your guard against your patients’ money.’ ‘This, we submit, is 
somewhat dangerous doctrine, and we only hope his patients may 
not take advantage of the situation. His suggestions for the 
disinfection of bank-notes with 5 or even 1o per-cent. solutions of 
carbolic acid do not sound very practical, but it is, at any rate, 
comforting that he does not insist on sterilization by flame. This 
method of disinfection would, no doubt, be approved of by the 
banks.” 


Effect of Pressure on Microbes.—M. Roger, a French scien- 
tist, has observed the effect upon various species of microbes of 


subjecting the liquids containing them to pressures of 3,000 to 
4,500 pounds to the square inch. The results, communicated to 
the Academy of Sciences, as reported in La Nature, December 
8, show that several varieties, notably the colon bacillus, which 
in the human 


s always present intestine, bore these enormous 


pressures with ease. On the contrary, the microbe of erysipelas 
and that of charbon lost part of their activity and virulence; in- 
troduced into animals by inoculation, they produced only a light 
and curable form of illness. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


At Carthage Pére Delattre has excavated in the 


Punic 


previously discovered 
necropolis two fresh tombs, the contents of which proved of more 
han ordinary importance. In the first, of rectangular form and of style 

, was found the skeleton of an adult 
characteristics of the Phenician type. 


belonging to the Sixth Century B. ¢ 
ranium presented all the 


whose <¢ 


The rich objects lying around the body showed that he was a person of 






some distinction. The other tomb, discovered in the same trench, contained 
a vase of fine black clay, a goblet of red clay with black line ornamentation, 
the base of a vessel of similar make and decoration, an incense-burner of 
brown clay, a Punic lamp, some shells, a small bronze axe, a bronze mir- 


ror, two alabaster vases, some scarabzi, some figurini of Anubis and of 


Ptah, and some ornamental objects in silver and agate. The Atheneum. 


“IT is remarkable,” says Zhe /ron and Coal Trades Review, ‘‘how very 
many of the greatest inventions and discoveries of modern times have been 
achieved by men who were not themselves trained to the business or 
fession in which they acquired distinction 


pro- 
Neither Bessemer nor Siemens 
was trained as a metallurgist, and yet they have been acclaimed as the 
most epoch-making inventors in the history of the iron trade. Sir William 
Armstrong was not trained as an engineer, but asa solicitor, and yet he 
has revolutionized the art of gunnery and the manufacture of hydraulics. 
And so with many other modern instances. The so-called practical men 
are too often incapable of looking all round a subject, and are so wedded 
to usages and established rules as to look with serious disfavor upon any 
really novel ideas, however meritorious 


AN eminent European scholar, Professor Ritter, of Germany, says that 
the Americans have outdone Europeans in the field of technological educa- 
tion, at least as regards its practical bearings. The technical branches are 
believed by Professor Ritter to be less complete and solid on the theoretical 
side in the United States than in Germany, but he sets opposite this in- 
feriority the ‘truly grand achievements in engineering and machine con- 
struction in the United States. The Americans have not only mastered 
the technical sciences, mathematics and jurisprudence, but have given 
form to distinct faculties of the sciences of engineering.”’ 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


ARRAIGNMENT OF STEAD’S NEW LABOR 
CHURCH. 


HE Labor Church, which was first organized in London, 
about three years ago, where it is still apparently in an in- 
fantile state, is comparatively unknown in America, though it 
has been vigorously championed here by Mr. Stead; and yet the 
significance of this obscure organization—the meaning of its birth 
and the scope of its purpose—is arousing comment in high criti- 
cal quarters. Thesubstance of the creed of this new church may 
be briefly stated as socialistic reformation of orthodoxy. It is not 
our province to define the tenets of this new society, and we 
merely allude to them by way of introduction to an article in 
hand on the subject. The article appears in 7he Contemporary 
Review for January, and is by Walter Walsh. Choosing for his 
text ‘‘The New Secularism,” Mr. Walsh proceeds to demonstrate 
that the “this-world-ism” of sociological philosophy has sup- 
planted the “splendid audacities of physical science which dazzled 
the eye of faith” about fifty years ago. He says: 


“To-day it is the sociological question that engages the deepest 
attention and attracts the fondest hopes [as opposed to the secu- 
larism of science], and it is from this the new secularism springs. 
The likeness and the difference between the old and the new are 
apparent at a glance. Both concern themselves primarily with 
physical conditions—a planet, ahuman body—but the latter lends 
itself more freely to the world of sentiment and aspiration. To 
what extent the new is a development of the old is a question 
which would lead us too far afield. But assuredly as the older 
secularism claimed to be a gospel for the whole man, physically 
considered, it begins to find that it can only fulfil its prophecy 
through modern socialistic materialism. Man is not all brain, 
and the bald rationalism. of the Hall of Science fails before the 
positive demands of modern humanitarianism. ‘The age is im- 
patient of mere negations. It has discovered that man hasa back 
and a belly as well as a brain, and the question how to clothe the 
one and fill the other has eclipsed public interest in Cain’s wife 
and the mistakes of Moses.” 


While the writer believes that the new secularism is an ad- 
vance upon the old, he thinks that there are within it greater pos- 
sibilities and vaster perils, because while science threatened the 
Church alone, socialism threatens both Church and State. He 
shows how the evolution of the new secularism out of the old is 
conspicuously seen in its doctrine of exvzronment; namely: All 
evil is the result of environment; but change that, and all is well. 
Upon this he remarks: 


-“In the plainest possible language it is affirmed that regenera- 
tion must come from without instead of from within. The ideal 
individual will be developed by the ideal society, not the ideal 
society by the ideal individual. Here science is dragged in to 
buttress socialism, and many earnest reformers have unthinkingly 
consented to this pernicious heresy of materialism.” 


From this point, through somewhat elaborate expositional an- 
alysis, the author leads to his main point of attack, as follows: 


“The new secularism is more daring than the old. It has 
evolved into a‘Church.’ This is the distinguishing and specific 
mark of the whole movement. . . . The Labor Church is far 
from covering the whole area of the new secularism. On the 
contrary, it numbers but a few hundreds of people, scattered over 
about a score of centers, though it claims to be a growing move- 
ment. It is not its size but its significance that concerns us. It 
is typical of much. It is the prominent and outstanding feature 
of a widespread materialism; the highest and furthest and 
clearest-defined guide-post of the great army marching forward 
to possess the kingdom of this world; the topmost wave of that 
vast sea of social discontent which surges forward to become the 
hope and the fear of a new century. 

“It is in entire harmony with the change from the theological 
motive to the sociological that, as the old secularism was based 
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on disbelief, so the new is built upon dzsconten/. As the old 
gained its adherents by disbelief of theology, and by trading 
upon the defects of the Churches, so the new is sweeping multi- 
tudes into its net by criticism of political economy, and by fos- 
tering the spirit of discontent in the laboring classes. The Labor 
Church comes in here, and upon this shifting foundation promises 
to build permanent social good. . . . Not to prophesy before we 
understand, it admits of no manner of doubt that the Labor 
Church, as the highest spokesman of the new secularism, puts 
all the emphasis upon the materza/ side of life, and practically 
ignores the spiritual. Without actually denying the existence of 
the spiritual, it gives to the spiritual a decidedly inferior place, 
and definitely postpones its achievement till after the achieve- 
ment of the physical. All the historic Churches have put the 
stress upon character; the Church of the new secularism puts the 
stress upon condztion. Religion has always concerned itself 
chiefly with motive and ideal, with outlook and personality, with 
all that has been summed up in the word ‘soul;’ the Labor 
Church occupies itself chiefly with czrcumstance. The historic 
religions have invariably started out with God and the worship 
of God; the new religion of Socialism sets out from maz and the 
service of man. Christianity has recognized the influence of his- 
toric forces and ideals, as well as the inspiration of a future im- 
mortal life; the Labor Church breaks with the past, belittles the 
future, and casts its vote for the present. 

“This secularizing of the idea of life is, at the lowest, a doubt- 
ful and dangerous experiment. Even assuming socialistic eco- 
nomics to be sound, to put ethics before religion, and conduct 
before worship, to weaken the union between the human deed 
and the divine motive, to seek to realize the Fatherhood of God 
through the brotherhood of man, is to reverse all tried and tested 
ways of promoting human virtue and happiness. It is to plant 
the tree with its roots in the air, or to cause the stream to flow 
backward in its channel. 

“An institution which is avowedly based on these lines may 
expect to be challenged as to the appropriateness of calling itself 
a ‘Church.’ 

“The Labor Church has no ordinances, not even the shadowy 
imitation of them practised by Mrs. Humphry Ward's Elsmere 


brotherhood. It has no Bible; it culls its public readings from 
all literature. It has no Christ; it desires to be distinctly disso- 
ciated from all that we connect with that name. Absolutely, it 


breaks with the past and appeals to men on the simple ground of 
” 


modern life and modern necessities. 


We have touched the most salient points of Mr. Walsh’s article 
so far, and now quote his conclusion in brief: 

“This, then, is the highest utterance of the new secularism. 
The religion of Socialism has at length articulated itself, and we 
now understand that socialistic orthodoxy is neither the amiable 
sentiment of the ‘Christian Socialist’ on the one hand, nor the 
fierce atheism of the red-flag revolutionist on the other, but a 
thoroughpaced resolve to realize ail the material good of this life 
by drawing upon such of the eternal powers as best suit that 
purpose, and passing by the rest. 

“Between Catholicism, dotard, mumbling, impotent, and Prot- 
estantism, young indeed, alert and progressive, but unsocial and 
sinfully individualistic, poor Humanity has slipped through and 
The remedy? Not 

but religion, purified and applied 
to public affairs. All the human possibilities, and all the divine 


lies by the wayside helpless and bleeding. 
secularism, however altruistic ; 


powers necessary to realize them, reside alone in the Church of 
Jesus Christ. It is the simple truth that the modern world has 
no other hope; for no other institution or group of men can 
enlist the same eternal powers and pour forth the same com- 
passionate healings. It is for those who do most truthfully be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ as a living force among living men, and 
who realize the gravity of the times to bestir themselves, and 
bring the light and love of the Gospel to bear upon present 
ills. If they differ from other earnest reformers it will not be 
in hate or scorn, but fn deep desire searching for the true unity. 
The Divine Spirit is calling the modern Church to make clear 
her social mission, and to cause her members to take up the 
cross of their social responsibilities. If she will not do this she 
need not wonder that brave and unselfish men turn from her with 
heavy, perhaps angry, hearts, and go sadly outside to a fore- 
doomed defeat.” 
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THE HOLY CRADLE AT ROME. 


HE scientific spirit of the age, that subjects everything to 
searching criticism and chemical analysis, is now applying 

its methods to the relics of the Old World that have been revered 
forages. The Roman Catholic Church, that most conservative 
of all Christian bodies, is feeling the influence of this same im- 
pulse, and that, too, with regard to her most sacred objects. It 
is but a few months since the Bishop of Versailles, Monseigneur 


Goux, submitted the famous seamless coat which is preserved as 
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FIG. 1. 


PRESENT STATE OF ‘THE WOOD OF THE HOLY CRADLI 


a relic in the Church of Argenteuil, and which, according to tra 
dition, is stained with the blood of Christ, to examination by 
scientific experts, who, after searching analysis, affirmed that the 
spots examined were actually due to blood—and to human blood. 
Now it is the Holy Cradle, preserved in the basilica of St. Mary 
at Rome, that has been the object of a still more thorough and 


interesting study, undertaken by Father Lais, sub-director of the 
Vatican observatory, at Cardinal Hohenlohe, the 


h 7 tar . f 
he instance ol 


opportunity being seized when certain repairs were to be made to 


the reliquary in which it rested. We translate from Cos» 


Paris, December 29, portions of an abstract of Father Lais’s re- 


: : 
port, and of its results 


“The first cut shows the state of the relic as it is to-day It 
| 


consists of five pieces of wood, of which the first and the fifth are 


of great thickness; the others are lighter. . . . Fig. 21s a dia- 
gram showing what seems to have been the original shape of the 


pieces, the part still existent being in black, that which has dis- 


appeared, in gray, and the thickness being shown on the margin. 
The five pieces have an excessively compact fiber which ren- 
ders the wood very hard; I 


finger-nail. 


it can scarcely be scratched with the 


It is also evident that the pieces were once covered 
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FIG. RESTORATION OF THE PIECES OF THE CRADLE. 


with gilded plaster to preserve them. The pieces were once 
held together by iron and brass, of which traces can yet be seen ; 
but in the reliquary they are connected by bands of gilded silver.” 

From a microscopic examination of sections of the wood it was 
concluded that it was a species of sycamore. A chemical exam- 


ination revealed nothing interesting. ‘The chief interest in the 
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study centers in the restoration of the cradle by Father Lais, 


which is shown in Fig. 3. His method was as follows, again to 


.quote the French account: 


‘First, let us describe a peculiarity. 
“There are on pieces 1 and 5 at equal distances from the circu- 
lar hole found in each piece, a kind of fleur-de-lys in metal, very 
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RESTORATION OF THE CRADLE BY FATHER LAI 


coarsely Fig. 1, 


designed (it may be seen very well on piece 5, 
toward the right). 
We 


connected by a chain. 


One of these pieces has yet two rings 
fastened to it. see now by this that these two pieces were 

. . The two pieces were evidently fast- 
shape of a letter X, 


ened together in the t 
rtion of a cross-piece. . . . The two pieces are 


and the circular holes 


served for the inse 
not complete, but it is easy to imagine them completed as in Fig. 
2», Nos. 1 and 5. 


The other pieces were doubtless inserted in the 





mortises shown at the ends. 

‘There 1ins only the cross-piece in turned wood. It exists 
o | in this reliquary, but in the time of Benedict XIV. 
pieces « ere 10 1the papal aital 

“Tt is « e easy now to restore the cradle and to give the 
pieces their normal places in such a restoration. 

Father Lais attempted it and made the accompanying design 
Fig. On Christmas eve, Father Lais was present in the 
asilica of St. Mary to take part in the ceremony of the replace- 

ment of the relic in the sacristy, and had brought his model with 
him, when he found himself in the midst of a group of young 
pupils of The Assumption who accompanied Father Chilier, su- 


‘of the mission of Philipwpolis. 


I At the sight of the model, 
Father Chilier cried out, ‘Why, that is one of the mangers used 
for animals in our country!’ He 


explained later to Father Lais 





FIG. 4 


THE 


CRADLE AS SHOWN ON THE BAS-RELIEF AT ARLES. 


how before each animal is placed 
two X-shaped 


the restoration made by the latter. 


a wooden receptacle held by 


‘rames connected by cross-pieces, precisely as in 
Besides, this restoration 
is also confirmed by the bas-reliefs of Arles (Fig. 4) which are 
justly celebrated. 
‘‘Now, how shall we identify the relics of the cradle with that 
of which antiquity tells us? It seems that we must believe that 
the Virgin Mother did what every mother would have done in her 
place. When had brought into the world the divine child 
Jesus in the stable at Bethlehem, she laid him in that which was 


she 
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nearest at hand; namely, one of the mangers used by the ani- 
mals. Whether this was of stone, hewn out of the rock, or of 
wood, or of stone covered with wood as many commentators say, 
is of very little importance. But after the first moment it is 
clear that the Virgin would have looked about for a cradle. Was 
this one of the wooden mangers, or was it made expressly for 
her purpose? It isdifficultto know. But this cradle was formed 
of two parts; one, a kind of case made of boards, and the other a 
frame on which it was placed to raise it from the ground... . 
We venerate now at St. Mary’s only the frame or trestle that 
held upthe cradle proper. Of the first cradle at Bethlehem there 
remains the stone trough. .. . 

“It may be seen that these are only hypotheses, but they seem 
so likely, they reproduce so well what every mother would have 
done in the same circumstances, that they have a great degree of 
probability. 

“The study made by Father Lais allows us to reconstruct one 
of the most important relics of the Savior—at least, so far as its 
mass is concerned. The plainness of these few bits of squared 
wood is in striking contrast with the luxury with which every 
mother seeks to surround the cradle of her first-born, and this 
poverty, more sensible now to the mother than to the son, was 
doubtless the first grief and the first lesson of the God-Child.” 


HISTORY OF THE SACRAMENTAL CUP. 


HE communion-cup question continues to be of general con- 
troversial importance, the point to be decided being whether 
partakers of the Sacrament, in Protestant churches, shall con- 
tinue to drink the consecrated wine from a common chalice or 
whether each communicant shall be served with a separate cup. 
Deviation from the old custom of using one cup for all has been 
‘urged and defended on hygienic principles, and seemingly not 
without reasonable grounds, but it is evident that no change can 
be made without a long and severe struggle. 

The editor of The Christian Advocate, New York, foreseeing 
the extent to which this question will be carried, has beguna 
series of papers in that journal on “The Common Cup, or Indi- 
vidual Cups?” the first of which appears in the issue of January 
24, and deals principally with the history of the Sacramental cup. 

We are reminded that the primary sources of authority con- 
cerning the institution of the Holy Communion are the Four 
Gospels and the First Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians; that 
the method of administering it in the early Church is to be ascer- 
tained from the ante-Nicene fathers, and the changes made by 
the different bodies into which the visible Church speedily divided 
are to be traced in the history of the Christian Councils and in 
the writings reserved to the present age in the Greek and Latin 
Churches, while the different customs of the Reformed churches 
established since the invention of printing can easily be learned. 
The article continues : 

“For some centuries, when mass was celebrated by the Pope, 
he bit off a portion of the bread and placed it in the chalice held 
by the archdeacon, then drank of the wine by means of a gold or 
silver pipe. When he had finished, the archdeacon poured a lit- 
tle of the wine into the cup, the bishops communicated, then the 
presbyters, and finally the wine that was left in the chalice was 
poured into the cup which contained other wine, which latter was 
supposed to be completely consecrated by the infusion of the con- 
secrated wine. The laity then communicated from this cup by 
means of a tube known in Church history asa fis/u/a. ... 

“Two remarkable facts exist concerning that instrument. 
There is a rule of the Cistercian Order that the fis/u/a is not 
necessary in a solemn mass when the ministers alone communi- 
cate, but should be used when more do. The Arians, practically 
Unitarians as to the doctrine of the Trinity, drank from the 
chalice direct. As soon as the Roman Catholics gave only the 


bread to the laity (the substance of their reason being that they 
wish to demonstrate their doctrine of transubstantiation, which 
implies that the body of Christ contains also the blood), the 
fistula gradually fell into disuse. Dr. William Smith informs 
us that it is still retained in solemn papal celebrations for the 
communion of the Pope, who communicates by suction, after the 
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senior cardinal bishop has purified the tube by wine and kissing 
ae 

“In the Seventh Century, in some of the Greek churches, com- 
municants appeared at the altar with small vessels, sometimes of 
gold, in which the sacred elements were placed, and they con- 
veyed them to the mouth. The object of this custom was, that 
though they could receive the elements into their bodies through 
their mouths, for Christ commanded it, they felt that their hands 
were not suitable to touch ‘the body and blood of Jesus Christ.’ 
It was an excess of humility. The apostles or officiating priests 
could prepare and administer them because Christ commanded 
them to, but the laity must not touch them with hands which had 
been the instruments of sin. The one hundred and forty-first 
canon of the Council of Constantinople, enacted in 691, forbade 
the practise, and effectually suppressed it. This they did upon 
a sublime principle concisely expressed: ‘Nothing can be more 
meet to receive the sacred elements than the hand of the CArzs- 
tian.’ That hand has been sanctified by faith and by the pardon 
vouchsafed to the penitent. 

“The method that became common among the Greeks of steep- 
ing the bread in the wine made it difficult to drink the compound, 
therefore the eucharistic spoon came into use. It is affirmed by 
ancient historians that after the mixture of the bread with the 
wine the spoon was first used to convey it to the sick at their 
homes, and afterward both for that purpose and for the com- 
munion of the laity.” 


The writer calls attention to the fact that while from the fore- 
going it appears that divers views arose, and in some cases pre- 
vailed, concerning the method of administering the Communion, 
yet under them all, whenever the wine was administered, the 
common cup, and not individual cups, was employed, and where 
the spoon was used it was the common spoon; and the sole rea- 
son for the use of the pipe or tube was to prevent the spilling of 


the sacred blood. 


PLAIN WAYS OF QUAKER WORSHIP. 


ERSONS who have never attended a Quaker meeting have 
but slight conception of the Friends’ modes of worship. 
Mr. Eugene M. Camp, an ex-Quaker, continues to write for 7he 
Outlook concerning the habits and beliefs of the “peculiar peo- 
ple.” His articles are slightly pungent with kindly satire, though 
he consistently manifests reverence for the sect and the creed of 
his ancestors. Under the heading of “The Plainest of Plain 
Folk,” he sketches a meeting as follows: 


“Did you ever attend Quaker Meeting? I do not mean the 
Meeting of Western Friends, say in Ohio, Indiana, or Iowa. 
The latter have sermons at set hours, sing hymns, read the Bible 
in public, and employ the pronouns in common use. Some even 
have stained glass in their ‘church’ windows, and—I mention it 
with bated breath—a ‘church’ bell and a ‘church’ steeple! 
Friends who have all of these very un-Friendly things are grow- 
ing in numbers, and are helping men and women to live better 
lives, but they are ceasing to be any longer peculiarly interest- 
ing, just as they are ceasing to pattern after the outward forms 
so dear to the hearts of the Eastern followers of Fox and Penn. 

“The Quakers of New England, of Long Island, of New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland cling, for the most 
part, to the old customs, and they are slowly but steadily decli- 
ning in numbers. But they and their Meetings are very interest- 
ing. You see in them what you see nowhere else in the whole 
world. On one occasion I chanced to attend Meeting in the 
country in Pennsylvania. As we entered the quaint and plain 
old structure, hidden among tall trees and having a floorless 
porch all around it, the young Friend whose guest I was took out 
his watch, held up the dial to show me that it wanted five minutes 
to ten o’clock, and whispered : 

“*Friend Newbold will break meeting between ten and fifteen 
minutes past eleven. He always hitsit. A long wait, but,’ he 
added, under his breath, ‘it does come to an end at last.’ 

“About fifty persons were present, the men on one side and the 
women on the other. On the elders’ high benches, which faced 
us, and nearest the women’s side, sat Friend Francis Newbold— 
hat on head, cane between his knees. Next to Friend Newbold 
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sat another elder, and across the aisle, also facing us, were three 
women Friends, two of whom were in severely plain garb, the 
third considerably less so. I may add parenthetically that there 
is a relation between the dress and the religious convictions of its 
wearer: the plainer the dress, the plainer the Friend—that is, the 
stricter the views held. 

“We faced a white wall that was broken, very high up, by two 
shadeless windows, in turn carefully darkened by green blinds. 
No one bowed his or her head on taking a seat. 
There was no sound save the Summer wind. 
Ever At the 
minutes, which seemed twice that length 
sat next to Friend Newbold took his 
laid it on the bench by his side. 
save myself, I think, looked up, 
in thought. 

‘Presently 


There was no 
Nobody 
end of about twenty 
of time, the Friend who 
hat from off his head and 
No one 


apparently 


verger. 


moved. ‘ybody sat in silenge. 


Then he slowly rose, 


and the elder stood, 


he began to talk in a strong yet flexible and agreea- 


ble voice. His statements were general, but his them 


ge was per- 


sonal charity of opinion. Impe1 cain ly he grew more earnest, 


His 


forth over three tones, 


and changed the form of his sentences into those of 
rhythm that ran back and 


prayer. 
voice became a 
and became markedly andantfe on the conc 
It striking 1 the Gre 


g 
most p mstylet to hear 
1 


luding words of each 


sentence. ly resemble gorian tone, and was 
] 


‘churchly’ and 
‘The prayer ended, 
break 
the place unten 


10 one else spoke for perhaps ten minutes 
and the only in the silence came when a tiny bird, thinking 
anted, hopped into the open doorway and began 


to sing. It stopped in surprise at finding so many people in a 
just as the Friend next me 
turn of 


the women’s side. I looked up 


place 50 quiet, poked the toe of my 
indicated the 


in ti 


10e with his own, and with a his eye 


sl 
elders’ bench on me to see 


the farthest of the three occupants of the bench pull out a bonnet- 
string. 


Friend near me. 
‘Presently the other bonnet-string came down, and then, 
the bonnet itself decorously removed. 


Going to speak,’ said the lips of the 


after 


a pause, was There was 


another fitting pause, and then the diamond-knitted mitts, one 
were taken off. 
and then Friend Pem- 
She said she was moved to think, while sitting 
there in that profitable silence, that waiting upon God, of a dear 
who had recently passed away. The death warned her, 
that life is uncertain, and the 
to be prepared for. Then, after 
hints about that preparation, she sat down. 


move at a time and a rest between each move, 
Lastly the dress front was smoothed out, 
berton arose. 
relative 
as she thought it ought to warn all, 
end needful suggesting a few 
Her 
nd her sermon helpful. 

“Again in her place she slowly re-put on her mitts, 
a seemly pause, re- 
purity, 
that its 
however, 


words were 
simple, her manner earnest, a 
and, after 
bonnet that face whose 


covered with her pla in 


serenity, and maternal sweetness easily made you think 
ial in her life. 
that the owner of that face, 


highest sense 


owner never bore a tr I cl liened to know, 
which was beautiful in the 
that the human face can be 
her total 
and I could only 


beautiful, had passed 
unusual severity, 
led life 
which had left its imprint in that face, as it leaves it in the faces 
of so many other livers of similar 


many sixty years in sorrow of 


admire that religious and self-contr 
lives. This world offers but 
one thing more lovable, more spiritual, and more helpful to frail 
and tempted mankind than the face that looked down from that 
bench that day, and that thing is the 
placidly beautiful faces that look 
during the crowds of Quarterly Meeting day. 


just as 
bench 


row of a dozen 


down from the same 


“There was not much silence after Friend Pemberton sat 
down. A busy-minded bumblebee came in at the door, and 
foolishly tried to go out at a closed window. I listened to the 


wondered what we should have for dinner, glanced at 
the watch-dial my Friend-neighbor held toward me—and waited. 
The next ten minutes seemed forty. But they came to an end, 


for Friend Newbold reached out his right arm toward the elder 


buzzing, 


next him. The two shook hands—and broke meeting. It was 
precisely thirteen minutes past How Friend Newbold 
measured the time so accurately Ido not know. But I do know 
that he did not look at any watch. There was no clock in sight. 
He might have noted the sun-shadow on the floor. If he did, I 
shudder to think what fate might befall the worshipers on a 


day.” 


eleven. 


cloudy 

A CITIZEN of Constantinople has been banished for life to an oasis in the 
desert of Sahara, for translating into Turkish a portion of Scripture re- 
ferring to the coming of the kingdom of Christ. 
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How Bradlaugh Became an Atheist.—It 
known that Charles Bradlaugh, the 


is not generally 
noted English Atheist and 
free-thinker, was in his youth an earnest Christian and a Sunday- 
school] teacher. By a strange irony of fate the very man whose 
duty it was to confirm young Charles as a defender of the Gospel 
we are told, 
Jamaica Post, 


lowing reflections : 


drove him, entirely from the Christian fold. 7he 


Jamaica, makes this fact the subject of the fol- 


“If the question were asked: What is the peculiar mission or 
the hy a work of ministers of religion? even a child 
d be To preach the Gospel, or to 
lead their went into the knowledge and love of God. And yet, 
more than their zeal for 
God’s work have driven members of their congregations into in- 


woul le to give the answer 


strange to say, one minister in very 
fidelity and thereby have made themselves propagators not of 
but of atheism. 
raphy of the late Charles Bradlaugh, from the pen of his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. and a perusal of that 
work makes it abundantly clear that a well-meaning but 


godliness, Within the past few weeks a biog- 


sonner, has been publ ished, 
foolish, 
choleric, and narrow-minded clergyman was responsible for the 
great Tribune's hatred of Christianity, and indeed of 
It might be unfair to assert positively that the Rev. 
John Graham Packer made Charles Bradlaugh a 
Atheist; but undoubtedly his bigotry, 
doubt, and his unchar 
tion from 


religion 
together. 
pronounced 
his intolerance of honest 
itable conduct hastened Bradlaugh’s transi- 
unreasoning faith to critical negation. At the time 
Charles Bradlaugh was 
a mere lad,—somewhere between seventeen and eighteen years 


when doubts first began to assail him, 
of age. In short, he had just reached the stage when questions 
do present themselves and demand an answer. 
yet an unbeliever—only an 


3ut he was no 
He had the temerity, how- 
ever, to _ his clergyman for an explanation of some points of 
the Thirty-nine Articles which were troubling him. And how 
did the phone ah treat that young thinker? He denounced him 
from the pulpit as an Atheist, got him expelled from the Sunday- 
school, where he was a teacher, and contrived also to get him 
ed from home. Is it all surprising that, 
ceived such treatment from a minister of 
should have become embittered and begun even to entertain 
doubts as to the truth of Christianity altogether? Clergymen 
occupy a very responsible position, and they should surely take 
good care that their work is not impeded or frustrated by an 
excess of zeal and a want of Christian liberality on their part 


inquirer. 


expell after having re- 


religion, Bradlaugh 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THERE are many indications that the strife between China and Japan is 
to be used by God for the furtherance of the Gospel. It seems that three 
To of the last Korean Cabinet, Soh Quang Pom, Pak Yong Hio, and 

h Jai Phil, were Christian, who had been educated and madea profession 

of faith in the United States. When the war broke out, they escaped to 
Japan. They are now sent back by the Japanese Government tocarry out 


reconstruction and reformation in Korea.—7Z7he United Presbyterian. 


MICHIGAN Adventists are giving away their watches and other earthly 
1e vy yrophet tells them that they will be translated to 
ls the Millerite craze a genera- 
h bated breath for Gabriel's trumpet, 
If the Master did not know 
we call the presumption of those 
itinerary of the future?—Z7he North and 


eee because tl 

saven en masse on March 5, 1896. That recal 
tion or so ago when people waited wit 
and made fools of themselves for the world. 
when the end should come, what shall 
who endeavor 


West, 

THE demand for the curfew is an admission of the impotency of the 
modern parent; a confession that fathers and mothers have too commonly 
abdicated their domestic throne, or 


to lay down the 
Minneapolis. 


rebelled suc- 
dren are abetted un- 
whose 


that their children have 
And in many households the chi 
revolt by 


cessfully against it. 
consciously in their watchfulness is 


eir justice.— 


one or both parents, 
impaired by credulity or whose fondness preponderates over tl 
The Week, Toronto. 


Upin the Illinois river bottoms where some of us used to hunt for wild 


honey, it was often noticed that some fool bees did the most buzzing 


around the tree which contained the smallest ‘‘find.’’ The beesthat under- 


stood their business flew straight, high, and kept quiet. There are ser- 


Mid-Continent, St. Louts 


mons in bee-trees.— 7/e 
minister’s iittle girla verse for children’s 
Sunday, as she was so small. She said she could say one, and her teacher 
lifted her up on the Bonnibell folded her little hands demurely, 

nd with the most seraphic said softly but distinctly, “My papa’s 


No one had thought to teach the 


organ. 
smile, 
fabrit vegetable is custard-pie.” 

REPORTS throughout most parts of the country show a wonderful re- 
ligious movement in nearly all the churches. Especially in the South and 
West the work is very general, and large additions are being made to the 
various congregations.— 7he Central Methodist 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


THE SPIRIT OF CHINA AND JAPAN. 


S the war in the East progresses, a section of the Chinese 
people become more belligerent. According to the Os/as?- 
atische Lloyd, Shanghai, the Emperor has been petitioned not 
to listen to those who advocate the submission of China. An- 
other item of news from Peking causes this paper to think that 
the chances of a speedy peace have been seriously impaired. 
When, one of the Imperial censors, begged the Emperor to re- 
move himself and his Court farther into the interior of the coun- 
try, out of the reach of the invading army. For this advice the 
unlucky official has been deprived of all his honors and his rank. 
The Chinese Press, it appears, does not deny the defeats suffered 
by the Celestials, but it is not at loss for explanations, and even 
finds comfort in the thought that a defeated general may be a 
smart man. Thus the Chung-Psz-Yat-Po, Tientsin (according 
to the correspondent of the Hande/sblad, Arasterdam), explains 
the loss of Port Arthur as follows: 


“When General Tso allowed the Japanese to take Port Arthur, 
he proved his penetration and strategy sufficiently to stamp him 
as the greatest commander China ever had. He knew that the 
little men would be so much pleased with the place that they 
would waste a lot of time there, toying with the place as a child 
with its plaything. He therefore caused them as much loss as 
possible, and then retreated with his men to a safe distance. 
The loss of the enemy was such that no Japanese dared to enter 
the place until the last Chinese soldier had left. General Tso 
also showed much smartness in another way. He loaded the 
cannon of the forts with insufficient charges, causing the projec- 
tiles to fall short. The befooled enemy brought his ships nearer, 
when Tso played his artillery in earnest and sank three line-of- 
battle ships, seven transports, and twenty-one torpedo boats.” 


Thus much as a sample. 
edited in this way. 
cation which shows that there is a decided awakening in the land 
of fine porcelain. 


But not all the Chinese papers are 
The Echo, Berlin, has received a communi- 


The Szz- Wan-Po, Shanghai, addresses an im- 
patient appeal to the Emperor to begin with sweeping reforms. 
Japan, insignificant in size, number of people, wealth and real 
strength as compared with China, is nevertheless about TO 
OVERTHROW CHINA (in very large type), because she has 
received European civilization. Japan would be crushed by this 
time, and properly punished for her insolence, were it not for 
the stupidity of the Chinese Government! 

The paper then makes the following demands upon the Em- 
peror: 


“1. Abolition of the hereditary offices. 

“2, The army, the schools, and whatever else the West may 
have superior to our institutions, must be altered according to 
European patterns. 

“3. A good essay or a fine poem now are thought sufficient to 
prove a man’s ability to hold an appointment under the Govern- 
ment. This has to cease. 

““4. Able men alone should hold offices under the Government. 

““s. The Emperor should not sit still in his palace, but come 
out among his people and see how they are getting along. 

“6. There has been enough of Harem politics on the part of the 
Emperor; therefore : 

“2. All the women should be banished from court, with the 
exception of two or three concubines. 

“8. Strict judgment against all officers guilty of cowardice. 
Cut their heads off! 

“If these things are not done, Japan will take possession of 
our country !” 


These last words appear in tremendous type. Meanwhile the 
Japanese are not idle. Count Inonye does his best to increase 
Japanese influence in Korea. According to 7he Japan Mail, 
Yokohama, he has informed the Korean officials that they must 
carry out the promised reforms, or quit office. These officials 
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find it very difficult to overcome the effects of centuries of corrup- 
tion, but the Japanese administrator is inflexible. 

Nor do the Japanese seem to fear European interference. The 
Kokumin Shimbun, Tokyo, says: 


“Who has resolution enough to become master of the situation? 
Europe is ambitious, but the interests of her States are too widely 
different for combined action that would be effective. Lord 
Rosebery says England is on the best of terms with Russia. But 
facts show that the two Powers are ever ready to fall out. 
France’s aggressive policy in Madagascar bespeaks interests as 
widely at variance with those of England as English interests are 
with those of Russia. Germany strives to increase her commerce 
in the East, and is therefore an open rival of England. Neither 
Europe combined nor any of its States can hope to obtain su- 
premacy in the East.” 

The Shzx Choya, Tokyo, remarks that the care of the conquered 
territory must not be left to the army and the officials of the provi- 
sionalGovernment. Capitalists, scientists, teachers, farmers, and 
tradesmen should go to Northern China at the first opportunity 
and civilize the new subjects of Japan. Much dissatisfaction 
prevails in Japan on account of the severe criticism to which the 
Japanese army was subjected by European and American papers 
The Osaka, Asahi, 


says Europeans seem to think they have a sole privilege to use 


on account of the Port Arthur massacres. 


draconic measures in dealing with Orientals. They had better 
examine into the conduct of their own troops in similar cases. 
The /zju, Tokyo, referring to the demand that the Japanese offi- 
cers should be held answerable, says 


‘We are rather inclined to believe that those who advance such 
views merely wish to detract from the glory of the Japanese 
army. Port Arthur, as a matter of fact, involved its whole popu- 
lation in its defense. Fugitives from the forts found refuge in 
the houses of the town, whose masters and their grown sons, 
though in appearance mere townsmen, were soldiers to all intents 
and purposes. The fugitives could easily procure garments to 
throw over their uniforms, thus transforming themselves into 
seemingly peaceful citizens. Under these circumstances, whole- 
sale slaughter was necessarily the order of the day. Let it be 
stated once for all that the Japanese soldiers have been and are 
under excellent discipline, and, therefore, never have been or will 
be guilty of any wantonness or cruelty.” 


That the Japanese are not wanting champions among the 
Europeans living in the East is proved by the following extract 
from the Celestial Empire, Shanghai: 


“When the captured Indians during the great mutiny were tied 
to the mouths of cannon to be blown to pieces, the act was called 
barbarous by many writers in Germany. But with all the terri- 
ble recollections of the ‘Black Hole’ it was but natural that the 
British army should want to punish the captured mutineers more 
sternly than by ordinary execution. Again, the Bavarian troops 
have been severely blamed for killing some of the inhabitants of 
Bazeilles, near Sedan. The facts, however, as proved by official 
inquiry were these: The Bavarians, after having stormed Bazeilles, 
had to give the place up again. When they retook it, they found 
to their horror that not only the male citizens were firing at them, 
but some women were murdering the wounded Bavarians which 
had been left behind. Was it to be expected that the soldiers 
should spare such women? . We cannot very well blame 
Japanese soldiers for deeds which even Bavarian soldiers might 
have done under similar circumstances.” 


HYPNOTISM IN A GERMAN COURT. 


A* interesting case was recently brought before the Criminal 
Court of Munich. A Polish adventurer named Lubirz- 
Czyuski had appeared in Dresden as a professional hypnotizer. 
Dresden has many rich people who have nothing special to keep 
them employed, and the man with the unpronounceable name 
found plenty of faithful followers. 


good family, beautiful and rich. 


Among these was a lady of 


The “professor” declared his 
love to her, she accepted him, and there, under ordinary circum- 





r rT ~ 
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stances, would have been an end tothe matter. Unfortunately, 
however, Czyuski had already a wife, and he tried to get out of 
the difficulty by a sham marriage, asking his new spouse to keep 


their union secret. But the high-born lady’s relatives got wind 


of the affair, and had the adventurer arrested, accusing him of 
having hypnotized his victim. 


the Echo, 


Half-a-dozen learned men, says 
3erlin, were summoned from as many universities to 
decide whether it was possible to influence a person to such an 


extent that all resistance is impossible. The jury failed to be 


convinced that such is the case. The charge against Czyuski, of 


having made the lady subservient to him without her consent, was 


dismissed, but he was found guilty of disorderly conduct and of 
criminal acts against the public morality, and sentenced to three 


years’ imprisonment, with five years’ loss of civic honors. ‘The 


Nation, Berlin, says: 


A weak, lonely woman, who fancied that she was persecuted 


by her surroundings, a lady of education and breeding neverthe- 


less, had given herself to the man who managed to command her 


admiration. All this has been explained as the outcome of hyp- 


T 
notic suggestion. The word is new, but the case is not Ihe 
te in which a man 


word is evidently intended to describe a state 


exercises a strong psychological influence over a woman, and 


such incidents are 1 


One of the experts, Professor Preyer, thought that the lady’s 
female companion had also been hypnotized, to judge from the 
manner in which she signed her name on the bogus marriage cer- 


tificate, but it turned out that the expert saw only a copy of this 


certificate. The most important opinion was that of 


Fuchs, of Bonn. He said 


When 


professional hypnotizers, we are led to 


“TI do not believe that hypnotic influence is irresistible. 
we see the exhibitions of 
think 
told, 


that they command obedience. If a hypnotized person is 


, 1 


‘You are a dog,’ he will begin to bark and crawl on all 


gut I believe 


1 


fours. that all such people are only somewhat 


stupid individuals, who follow no other intluence than the wish to 


appear interesting or to please—for some reason or other—the 


hypnotizer. I have often discovered proofs of this. One man, 


for instance, was told that in a certain place there was a wall too 


high for hin 


4 


to jump over. He went to this place and began to 


i 
jump, but he always jumped—backward! None of the great 


scientists who interest themselves in hypnotism have ever de 
] . +} , } ¢ les ela sea fied 7] & ¢ sews 
clared that they themselves could be influenced It is impossible 


} . ] » 5 _ 7 , shi li y and + 
with a pe feeling his responsibility, and neit 


rson 


jury could be influenced, 


The expert advised to make such a trial witl 





jury then present, but thought that it would be 
He admitted, 1 
to go through some harmless exhibition during an afternoon tea 


Pro- 


} 


however, that the same jurymen could be 





where people came for the purpose of being hypnotized. 


fessor Hirt, of Breslau, corroborated this. He thought that the 
Paris “‘mediums” are especially trained. Not even the best hyp- 
notizer living could influence a single juryman in court. Dr, 


Wagner v. Jauregg, of Vienna, said: 


t cannot be 
commands of 


doubted that certain individuals will execute the 
their hypnotizer. But the mediums are certainly 
, for 1 


suggest to a hypnotized medium that he or she must go to a cer- 


not wholly irresponsible. It is thus instance, possible to 


> 1 
> I 


tain place at acertain hour. | 


l 


+ 
Al 


this is impossible if the medium 
has strong personal objections to the execution of such a com- 
mand. All the hypnotic power of Czyuski would have been use- 
less if the lady had not cared for him. From everything I have 


heard she certainly wanted to get married, and that was enough 


to make her obey the quack.” 


One of the jurymen wanted to know if there would have been 
any ‘“‘hypnotism” in the case if the woman had been a poor shop- 
girl instead of a high-born lady. 


THE Australian Colonies will probably unite into one great confederation 
in the near future, asthe separate tariff laws are felt to bea nuisance, 
The Chief Justice of Victoria and the Premiers of New South Wales and 
South Australia are conferring upon this subject. 
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DISAPPEARANCE OF THE ANGLO-SAXON 
FROM THE SEAS. 


HE average reader, who is familiar with the names of De- 
catur and Nelson, and not unmindful of the doughty deeds 

of Farragut, is hardly aware of the fact that the hardy Anglo- 
Saxon sailor, who has ruled the seas for more than a century, is 
slowly but surely disappearing from the briny deep. The matter 
is a subject for continual comment in the marine periodicals. 
The’ Marine Journal, New York, recently pointed out that our 
hoped-for prestige as a naval Power is seriously endangered by 
the want of sailors to man our ships after we have built them. 
The American of the day cares for little else but money, and 
there is certainly more money to be made on dry land. T7zhe 
that the United States 


should come to an understanding with Norway and Sweden fora 


Marine Journal therefore suggests 


supply of desirable men to man her navy; in other words, to get 


first choice of the men who are already manning English and 


American shi 


‘Norwegians and Swedes [says 7he Marine Journa/] take to 
the 


of Scandinavian 


sea as naturally as ducks take to the millpond. The supply 


Hard- 
not appear to have a foothold any- 


as evidenced 


seamen seems practically unlimited. 
hearted Malthusianism does 


where in Scandinavia, by the number of pec 


who leave her shores every Summer to woo fickle fortune in 


} 

pie 
the 
backwoods of the United States. The Scandinavians are unpre- 
hardy and _ thrifty 


ious, intelligent, indomitable, sailors. 
Hardly a vessel sails to-day under either the American or British 
flag but that Swedes and Norwegians constitute a prominent ele- 


ment of her crew. 
The 


an arrangemen 


Marine Journal suggests that America should enter into 


t with Sweden and Norway to prevent the use of 


the Norwegian flag by the British or other 


nation, and thus to 


annihilate all other supremacy upon the ocean than that of the 


American and Scandinavian. This suggestion to form a combin- 
ation of American money and Scandinavian men has not passed 
unnoticed in England. Zhe Journal of Commerce, Liverpool, a 


paper devoted exclusively to shipping interests, says: 


“Really, this is rather a large order. What strikes us most 


forcibly is that two countries like England and America should 


be so dependent for sailors on Scandinavia. Statistics merely 


mislead in this matter;* for, although the latest publications 
show that only 16 per cent. of the men in the forecastles of our 
cargo-carriers are of foreign extraction, it is fairly well known 
So far 
Even 
if it were possible to rehabilitate the American mercantile marine 
in the way suggested by our contemporary, the end would 
It would be a confession of maritime 


hat at least 50 per cent. of our seafarers are foreigners. 


t 
British warships are officered and manned by Britishers. 


| 


scarcely justify the means. 


incapacity and a national disgrace.’ 
A similar note is sounded in the British Colonies. The Weekly 
News, Auckland, New Zealand, says: 
“The supplanting of men of British race in various occupations 
sea. At 
the paucity of Engish seamen has been remarked, com- 


has often been complained of, and especially on the 
home 

pared with old days. In the Colonies it has been frequently 
noticed that a large proportion of seamen in coasting vessels were 
Swedes, or Dutch, and that the genuine English 


sailor was becoming ascarce article. 


Norwegians, or 
We have spoken to masters 
of vessels on the subject, and it has been stated to us that the 
British seaman has become a very difficult subject to deal with, 
that he is apt to grumble at contingencies of hardship which are 
inseparable from life at sea. Therefore, shipmasters prefer a 

i Some of the nationalities we 
have named are naturally quite as good sailors as the English, 
as handy and resourceful in all that pertains to the work and life 
on shipboard, and are less disposed to grumble. 


foreigner when they can get him. 


The Australian 
A short time ago Commander 
N., read a paper before the Economic Association i1 


seaman, it seems, is disappearing. 
Hynes, R. 


* Many foreign seamen have made England their home, and “ hail from” 


British ports. Hence the error of statistics compiled from the records in 
shipping offices.—EpD. THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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Sydney on the almost total disappearance of the Anglo-Saxon from 
thecrews working the coasting trade of Australia, and the necessity 
of training native seamen to replace the aliens now so largely man- 
ning Australian ships. The Commander sent acopy of the paper to 
His Excellency the Governor, Sir R. W. Duff, whoreplied that he 
had all his life taken a great interest in matters connected with the 
sea, and his experience confirmed the Commander's general con- 
clusions that a hardy race of sea-fishermen should be encouraged 
as the best nursery for seamen. . New Zealand has a much 
larger fishing population than Australia, owing to the formation 
of our coast-line, and the swarms of fish everywhere to be found. 
And, besides, a large number of our young lads devote themselves 
_ to yachts and boats as a favorite amusement. But still, we have 
to complain that our boys do not care to devote themselves to the 
sea, and if they do, shipmasters seem to prefer aliens.” 


WILL NEWFOUNDLAND RESIGN SELF- 
GOVERNMENT? 


ESPATCHES from Newfoundland indicate that the authori- 

ties of the island are endeavoring to come to terms with 

the Government of Canada with a view to admission into the 
Canadian Confederation. But whatever is done, will be done 
with the consent of the Imperial authorities. The break-up in the 
island, it seems, is complete. As there is no money in the local 
banks, it is difficult to take advantage of this year’s harvest of fish, 
nor can the money be found to man next year’s fishing fleet. 
The British Government, it appears, is not anxious to convert 
Newfoundland into a Crown Colony, and would prefer to see 
Canada undertake the responsibility of bettering the conditions 
of the island. 


the Dominion, others detect a tinge of meanness in the conduct of 


Some Canadian papers welcome the addition to 


John Bull, which leads him to shift an irksome responsibility upon 
weaker shoulders. 
paper of independent ‘politics, comments upon the situation as 


The Monetary Times, Toronto, a financial 


follows: 


“It becomes more evident every day that the most drastic treat- 
ment of the Newfoundland case is regarded in England as the 
best, and indeed the only, solution of the difficulty. Opinion 
seems to be rapidly shaping in favor of a suspension of the consti- 
tution, a Royal Commission, and the ultimate connection of the 
island with the 
Canadian Confed- 
eration. Will the 
colony consent to 
renounce the priv- 
ilege of governing 
itself, or, in case 
it should not, will 
the Imperial Gov- 
ernment under- 
take to suspend 
the constitution, 
as, under the in- 
fluence of Lord 
Russell, it sus- 
pended that of 
Lower Canada in 
1837? Itisknown 
that the Colonial 
Secretary will not even grant a Royal Commission unless at the 
request of the local legislature. It is alleged, not without truth, 
that the colony has abused the privilege of responsible govern- 
ment. But will men who have acted without reason become so 
completely sobered by the present calamity as to atone for past 
errors, and prove their readiness to make sacrifices for the public 
good? . . . All parties admit that the intervention of the Im- 
perial Government, in some form, has become necessary. And 
intervention, to be of any use, must be effective. Before a set- 
tlement is arrived at, the question of union with Canada is likely 
to be presented as a remedy for existing evils. It may stand a 
better chance of being carried into effect than it ever had before.” 





oe 2 i —=—ss ees = — — 
JOHN BULL, PRESENTING NEWFOUNDLAND TO 
CANADA:—“’Ere’s a nice little sister, ma'am, to 
hadd to your hinterestin’ family.” 
—The Evening Telegram, Toronto. 





A REVOLUTION has broken out in the United States of Colombia, and 
several foreign warships have gone to protect foreign interests in Colon, 
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AN HAWAIIAN EDITOR’S REPROACHES. 


ARLY in January the native Hawaiians, assisted by a few 
white friends of the ex-Queen, made an attempt to over- 
throw the present Government and to reinstate Queen Liliuokalani 
The attempt failed. 
present masters of the Hawaiian islands were well prepared, and 


on her throne. The Americans who are at 


But the affair 
has warned them that such attempts might be renewed, and they 


put down the rising with vegy little bloodshed. 


demand official protection from the United States, in order to 
prevent any other power from openly or secretly assisting the 
natives. Zhe Hawazttan Gazette, Honolulu, warns the United 
States Government that it is responsible for all lives lost in 
future, as its past policy has led to the loss of life during the 
present rising. The paper points out that other nationalities 
need not be considered, as their interests vested in the country 


are comparatively small. 


“What are we fighting for,” says 7ze Gazetée, “if not to protect 
the property of United States citizens? Thé American people 
have $21,700,689 invested in this country—twice as much as any 
other two nationalities represented in the Islands, nine tenths of 
the whole amount of money invested in plantations or corpora- 
tions. And what have we received in return? 

“Nothing, absolutely nothing. Even the semblance of protec- 
tion has been removed from the country. And for what? Sim- 
ply to satisfy the personal jealousies of a few party leaders in the 
present Administration of the United States. It is a ques- 
tion of right and wrong; the inalienable right which every Amer- 
ican citizen has to expect—a fair amount of protection from his 
mother-country. ‘Tis not the faint-hearted 
people. Far from it. Americans are to-day facing bullets to 
uphold the dignity of this country.” 


expression of a 


A vigorous policy against the late Queen and her friends is 
advocated. Recognizing the fact that the presence of a deposed 
sovereign in his country is apt to inspire those who remained loyal 


to the Monarchy, the paper advocates the Queen’s expulsion: 


“Meanwhile, what of Mrs. Dominis? Is it to be supposed she 
has remained an inactive looker-on? Most certainly not. While 
we cannot give her the credit of possessing the ability of having 
more than a secondary hand in the general scheme of the rebel- 
lion, she has lent all the aid possible. 

“Without the native figurehead, personified in the ex-Queen, 
the opposition of native Hawaiians to the Republic would dwin- 
dle to insignificance. Personal exchange of sentiments cuts a 
big figure in the make-up of the lower-class Kanakas. If Mrs. 
Dominis has had these opportunities, are we to suppose she has 
not improved them? Never. 
swell the dissension. 
with gloves. 


By her presence she has helped 
There is no more necessity of handling her 
We are making history. This history should be 
founded on the solid rock of justice. It is our duty to banish 
every being that would poison the mind of the innocent native. 
Strike at the fountain-head and make a clean sweep.” 

The paper has, however, little doubt that the Republic can 
maintain itself : 

‘‘Good men and strong are at the head and in the fighting- 
front. Thoughts of personal danger have been cast into obliv- 
ion. The dignity, the strength, the life of the Republic has and 
will be maintained. As in the days of ’93, men have taken up 
arms to defend the God-given rights of Hawaiian citizens that are 
threatened by the avaricious hand of the usurper. 


EMILIO CASTELAR ON CUBA. 


IGHTLY or wrongly, there is a belief among Spaniards 
that the interest which Americans take in the affairs of the 
‘Pearl of the Antilles 


” 


is not wholly unselfish, and that Uncle 
Sam hopes at some future date to add the rich sugar-fields of the 
Habana to the territory under the Stars and Stripes. But Spain 
will never give up the island without a struggle, if we may be- 
lieve her public men, whose opinion has been gathered on the 


subject by the Zzdera/, Madrid. Among the most notable men 
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who have written on the subject is Emilio Castelar, the great 


Spanish tribune, who says 


“In our more impartial and sympathetic times, greater justice 
is done to the manner in which Spain governed the New World 
The laws regarding the Indians are regarded as a monument of 
wisdom, the relation between the State and the Church was es 
tablished in such a manner that the Governments of to-day could 
not make many changes. ‘Those law-courts whose records reveal 
to us a jurisprudence which could fittingly be placed by the side 


of Roman law, our tolerance, which permitted the Ii 





practise their innocent superstitions under the Catholic Church, 
and cae the aborigines as our envious Saxon competitors 
did not know how to preserve them; our gradual emancipation of 
the slaves and their education to the use of individual liberty 
under republican constitutions—all these have served to rende1 
us honorable reparation, strangely in contrast with the anathe- 
mas showered upon us during the lastcentury. Spain, therefore 


continues to hold her position among the first and wisest nations 


dS 


that have colonized this Earth.” 


Castelar does not evince any regret that so many of Spain’s 
colonies have gone from her to shift for themselves. But he does 


not believe that there is any genuine desire among the inhabitants 





of the Antilles to sever their connection with the mother-country. 
Cuba, he thinks, is as Spanish as the Balearic or the Canary 
Much has already been 


Islands. done in the way of reform, but 


much more must be done, and conservative people need not be 
frightened thereat. He continues 

‘*No good has been done in Cuba, without an outcry from re- 
actionary pessimists. ‘The traffic in human flesh was described 
as one of the necessary props of Spanish rule, and it was asserted 


that nowork would be done in Cuba if slavery ceased. But work 


is going on as before. We would not be able to live in peace with 
Cuba if she were represented in Parliament, it was said; the 
sland needs no one to voice its aspirations but her governor 

t Cuba rose when 
it was granted she lives in peace with the mother-country. Nor 


representation was denied to her, and since 


has the liberty of the Press done any harm, although there are 
periodicals expressing provincial opinions in Cuba as well as in 


Galicia, or Navarre, or Cataluna.” 


Sefior Castelar expresses his confidence in the present Minister 
of Colonial affairs, Abarzuza. He is a man of few words, 
but aman of action. Finally, Castelar objects to a parallel be- 
tween Ireland and Cuba. He says 


“We have not conquered Cuba. have discovered her and 


united her with the rest of our Fatherland. Between us and the 
Cubans there is not the slightest difference in religion, tempera- 
ment, race, or social conditions such as there is between the 
Catholic Irish and the Protestant Saxons. One of Spain’s most 
characteristic virtues is that she makes Spaniards and nothing 
but Spaniards of the races under her control; an assimilation of 
races which has never by the Austrians been effected with the 
Magyars or the Saxons with the Irish. Whatever pessimists may 
say, Cubans breathe truly Spanish patriotism.” 


Leo XIII. as a Diplomat.—It is not uncommon to hear the 
remark that the Pope has really little, if any, diplomatic success 
to boast of, and that his counsel generally ae unheeded if not 
unheard. ‘The present occupant of St. Peter's Chair has never 

ieless managed to increase the prestige of the Church very much ; 
even that most sturdy of Italian free-thinkers, Premier Crispi 
has thought it prudent to make his peace with the Church. A 
writer in the Revue //lustrée, Paris, discusses the personality of 


Leo XIII. as follows 


‘A sovereign who has no police to compel obedience from his 
subjects, nor an army which would enable him to give additional 
force to his opinion by the irresistible argument of bayonets, such 
a sovereign is placed in avery unfavorable position when he 
The Holy Father, nevertheless, is the only 
diplomat of our times who did not allow himself to be deceived 


wishes to neg tiate. 


by M. de Bismarck. Energetic, supple, and tenacious, he gave 


the German Chancellor as good as he got. Leo XIII. may be 
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considered a model tactician, who managed to restore to Papacy 
that influence which it partly lost through the nefarious politics 
of Cardinal Antonelli 


tion, his former life, everything tended to prepare him for the 


The Pope’s education, his family connec 


glorious part he was to play. His body seems to serve no othe1 


purpose but to hold his indomitable soul to earth. Frail as it is, 
it has deceived more than one ambitious cardinal, who has been 
surprised by death while hoping to become a candidate for the 


Papal Chair. This frail body envelopes a soul of steel of the 


The Effect of a Sneeze.—The Paris /7garo draws a humorous 
picture of a battle between Japanese and the sons of the “ Flow 
ery Empire.” ‘The writer fears that the Chinese passion for flow 


ers Nas a 


one them much ahaa and thinks that the unfortunate 


sounds in the Chinese language have had something to do with 


S 


The Chinese Government had received 300,000 rifles from a 
European factory. Each rifle was ornamented with three little 
bells, and on the last day of September the army sounded its 
goo,000 bells near the enemy, in the field of Lao-Tsin. Hang- 
Hang, the commander-in-chief, galloped with his suite upon a 
hill that was all covered with flowers, and prepared to give the 
sign for attack. Among the men near the general was my friend 
Salade, the military expert of the Beehzve. General Hang-Hang 
waved his sword and cried ‘ You-7%sz,’ z.e., the 18th company of 
the 22d regiment is to march forward. General Tea-Tsin re- 
peated the command, and General Tao-Pie did the same, and al] 
the commanders shouted ‘ Vou- 7'sz,’ causing the goo, ooo little bells 
to ring anew. Then Hang-Hang said ‘iVo-7%s7z/’ z.e¢., the cav 
alry on the right wing march forward. 
/sz,’ and the army moved toward the enemy. At this moment 


Everybody cried ‘ No- 


the smell of the flowers was too much for my friend Salade; it 
was pine that = wanted to sneeze, and, indeed, he gave vent 
to a loud Ha— and ere General Hang could countermand 
this beer al the army » had made a movement which brought it in 
line with the Japanese guns. In a few minutes 35,000 Chinese 
lay upon the field, but the rest of the army escaped. Every dead 
Chinese had a neat little pigtail, by which the Chinese angel 

death could carry him into heaven. But the angel did not hurry 
up, so Jim, Harvey & Co., of Shanghai, dealers in human hair, 
came with a great number of workmen and cut off the pigtails 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


IN one respect the Japanese deserve the 


zed State, and at least in their treatment of the prisoners that 





reatest praise. They claim to 








ve fi +n into their hands they are justifying that claim Further, so 
far as one can judge from the reports, their treatment of the Koreans has 
been inits humanity in marked contrast to what one might expect from 
an Asiatic power. Theindiscriminate slaughter that characterized previous 
contests inthe Far East isconspicuously absent. We are told even that 
supplies are not seized, full market value being paid for everything. If 
true, nothing will tend so much to reconcile the Koreans to the 
change of yoke.—Rangoon Gazette. 


this is 


THE great families of Japan are certainly not sparing themselves in the 











voluntary contributions which they are making to their Government for 
the purpose of the war. The greatest instance of patriotism on the part of 
the nese nobles is that of the great Mitsui family, who are called the 
Ro ldsof Japan. They have presented the Government th a com- 
plete set of all the machinery necessary for forging and casting large 
pieces of ordnance, and have made arrangements for it all to be set up in 


working order inashorttime. The gift must have cost an enormous sum, 


and is certainly very creditable to the patriotism of the donors 


ONE of the most prominent men of the Second Empire has died in Par 
Marshal Canrobert has been largely instrumental in subjecting the Arabs 
and Kabyles of Logie to French rule. He played a prominent part in the 
Crimean W:< 1e taking of Sebastopol being largely due to his exertions, 
although Lo1 a Raglan’s jealousy seriously hampered Marshal Canrobert. 
He became a prisoner during the Franco-German Wat 


the army which he commanded at Metz fought mor 


but the part of 
e desperately than an\ 


gained some local advantages. He was buried with State honors 


WEI-HaAI-WEI, the only navy-yard of any importance that the Chinese 


retained after the loss of Port Arthur, has been captured by the Japanese 
The Chinese are said to have lost very heavily, but their fleet escaped 
Deeming discretion the better part of valor, its commanders departed 


from the place while the attack was in progress 


THE Czar of Russia has failed to realize the hopes of some of his subjects 
He refuses to grant them a Constitution and local self-government 
Evidently he has not studied the subject sufficiently, and fancies that 
elections often lead to the ruie of professional politicians. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


OUIDA ON THE SLAUGHTER OF BIRDS. 


ANY persons, soulful and intellectual enough to find more 
beauty and use in a live bird of the woods than in its sev- 
ered wing stuck on a woman’s hat, or its little blue, featherless 
body hanging from a butcher’s display-hook, are interesting 
themselves, in various countries, to secure the passage of laws to 
make the slaying of birds criminal, under certain circumstances. 
Ouida’s humane spirit has naturally led her to identify herself 
with those who seek to stay the brutal and foolish destruction of 
these harmless creatures. She contributes to Zhe Nineteenth 
Century, January, an article on “Birds and Their Persecutors,” 
in which she hotly charges the Italians with being the most cul- 
pable people guilty of the sin and greed of bird-killing. She 
was out one day recently in a Lucchesian wood which she had 
once known—some twenty years ago—as a very paradise of birds, 
but where now hardly a wing is to be seen in the air or a note 
heard. On her homeward way she met a boy who carried an osier 
cage in which was imprisoned a great rare woodpecker “that sat 
upright and tragic as a figure of Napoleon on the Rock.” Here 
she begins to warm to her subject. Of this bird she says: “He 
has no song; he is not edible; he will not live a week if caged; 
yet he is mercilessly trapped and carried away from his native 
woods to die ;” and continues: 


“When I say that he is not edible I mean that he is not consid- 
ered so; but to the Italian everything is edible; it is a nation 
without a palate. It steeps a hare in fennel and eats salt with 
melons. The craze for devouring birds of all kinds is aspecies of 
fury from the Alps to Etna; they crunch the delicate bodies be- 
tween their jaws with disgusting relish, and a lark only repre- 
sents to them asucculent morsel for thespitor pastry. The trade 
in larks all over the world is enormous and execrable, and is as 
large in England as in Italy. It should at once be made penal 
by heavy fines on the trappers, the venders, and the eaters, or 
ere long no more will the lark be heard on the Earth. It is ad- 
mitted by all who know anything of the subject that agriculture 
would be impossible without the aid of birds, as the larve and 
developed insects of all kinds would make a desert of the entire 
area of cultivated land. This is well known; yet all over the 
world the destruction of birds rages unchecked, and no attempt 
is made to protect them, to interdict their public sale, and to en- 
able them to nest and rear their young in peace.” 


Ouida says that to speak of “the sorrow of such sad sights” to 
an Italian—to almost any Italian, high or low, male or female— 
is to provoke ridicule and be accounted a monomaniac and a 
bore; that there is absolutely no kind of feeling for birds in Italy ; 
that Italians class birds with beetles, rats, and vermin generally ; 
that the loveliness of movement, of form, of mode of life, which 
makes even a songless bird a miracle of charm and poetry, says 
nothing whatever to the Italian mind; ‘they are good in fries 
and pastries—that is all the Italian mind thinks of birds, whether 
it be the mind of a prince or of a peasant.” She next turns to 
the “naturalist,” with a few sharp thrusts: 


“The naturalist has much to answer for in both hemispheres, 
and it is not possible to hear with patience any naturalist speak 
of hi§ love for nature. He loves to destroy nature. No one 
who truly loved it could bear to skin and stuff forms late instinct 
and radiant with life, and keep these parodies of life beside him 
under glass. No sentiment contains love which shows itself by 
inflicting death. In birds more than in any other creature the 
immobility of death is horrible, because it stands in such cruel 
contrast to the vivacity and vitality which have been destroyed.” 


Touching the subject of legislation for the protection of birds, 
she says: 


“A well-known ornithophile, Carl O’huelsen, in a recent arti- 
cle in which he deplores the futility of the reservation of birds in 
the northern countries, since those birds migrating in search of 
food and warmth are mercilessly murdered on migration to the 
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southern countries, says that international legislation should pro- 
tect them. But how is this to be brought about? How is it to 
be enforced if it were brought about? He says that the bird asa 
guest in the South should be respected. But unfortunately the 
South would reply that it is an uninvited guest, atrespasser; and 
the South is too greedy and too stupid to regard it as anything 
else. Members of the royal house take pleasure in killing night- 
ingales with slender little javelins made for the purpose. What 
use, then, is it to tell the peasantry that birds are sacred? All 
the world over, kings, princes, and ministers find their pleasure 
in wholesale slaughter. With what consistency can slaughter be 
forbidden to the populace? International action is infinitely to 
be desired; but how is it to be obtained? Italy, the greatest 
slaughterer of birds, will always refuse adherence to any such 
project. The whole temper of the Italian people would make 
any laws ordaining mercy to winged or four-footed creatures a 
dead letter. As for educating them to different feelings, it is a 
pure chimera.” 


The writer hurls some superbly contemptuous words at the 
women who by sporting bird-feathers on their heads encourage 
the slaughter of the innocents. She thinks that women will con- 
tinue to bedeck themselves with plumage until some roya/ exam- 
ple is set them, when, she is sure, they will stop it. 

The closing part of the article contains some very poetic sen- 
tences which we leave to the reader’s imagination, and give in- 
stead some sober reflections and a parting volley of scorn for the 
brute that kills the bird: 


“Consider the marvelous life of a bird and the manner of its 
whole existence. Men must truly be brutes not to be moved by 
wonder and admiration before a creature so ingenious, so cour- 
ageous, and so persecuted. Consider the powers of that little 
mind of which the inner light flashes from the round bright eye; 
the skill in building its home, in finding its food, in protecting 
its mate, in serving its offspring, in preserving its own existence, 
surrounded as it is on all sides by the most rapacious enemies. 
Consider its migration. Men are proud of the steamships and 
railway trains of the overland route between Europe and India, 
but what merit have they beside the flight of the bird from North- 
ern Europe to Southern Asia? Alone, unaided, opposed by many 
adverse circumstances, and frequently blown back by weather, 
it yet crosses continents, seas, and deserts, till it reaches its 
Winter home by Nile, or Ganges, or Euphrates; and yet again, 
when Spring is in the air, returns over those thousands of miles 
to make its nest in some Norman croft, or Rhenish hedge, or 
English orchard. The migratory flight of the bird is the greatest 
miracle of nature. It is sad and amazing that it is regarded by 
man with entire indifference, and merely utilized by him for his 
own gain or diversion. 

“There is no hospitality for the winged traveler; if he stoop 
to drink, if he pause to rest, if he plume his ruffled feathers on a 
tussock of grass, his enemy is down on him, the two-limbed 
human brute, who is more cruel than any bird or beast of prey. 
There is no sympathy with his courage, no aid to his weariness; 
even a drop of dew or a wayside seed is begrudged to him. He 
must perish, to be ground between the yellow teeth of peasants, 
or, perchance, lie dead in crates, or be skinned, that his pretty 
plumage may be worn on the heads of female fools. Every rush- 
covered islet on a stream, or a lake, or a broad, hasits murderous 
punt-shooting. Every stretch of waste land or belt of common 
wood has the caterer for the fashions of women, spreading his 
toils or setting his mirror traps for the songsters and the swal- 
lows. Every child is brought up to torment and hunt down tlh: 
birds. No holiday seaside excursion is complete to the city cad 
and his ‘flame’ without wounding some winged creature and see- 
ing it struggle helpless in the surf of its native shores. Some- 
times, if shot on the shore and taken in rough hands, its wings 
are torn off to adorn the Sunday hat of some ’Arry’s girl, and the 
bleeding, mutilated body is thrown back alive into the salt waves. 

“Science is not the criminal here. The offenders are the whole 
public, of nearly all nations, who for greed, for sport, for dress, 
or for mere brutal horseplay, destroy all over the world the love- 
liest and the most marvelous of all the children of Nature.” 


SpINnoza’s favorite amusement was to set spiders to fighting, and he 
would laugh immoderately at beholding their ferocious struggles. 
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IS THERE ANYWHERE A PORTRAIT OF 
NAPOLEON ? 


T this time when there is such a marked revival of interest 

in Napoleon Bonaparte, the above curious question is 
started by the Gazette des Beaux Arts, Paris, on reviewing a 
recently published book by M. Armand Dayot. Although the 
solution of this question is not the object of M. Dayot’s work, its 
contents legitimately give rise to the query, much more easy to 
ask than to answer. We translate what the Gazette has to say 
on this point: 


“We have no portrait of Alexander; we have a thousand 
pictures of Napoleon ; but have we a portrait of him? 

“M. Armand Dayot may justly be held responsible for raising 
a doubt as to whether we have any reliable counterfeit presenti- 
ment of the great Emperor, in a recent production of his. The 
title alone of his work shows that he did not set about to either 
raise or dispose of this doubt. A history of Napoleon related by 
pictures done by sculptors, engravers, and painters, is what he 
undertook, and in that undertaking he has succeeded well. It 
may be said that it is the Napoleonic Iliad and Odyssey that the 
author means to illustrate by the aid of pictorial representations 
of all dates, of examples, borrowed from allthearts. Not France 
alone, but the whole world, has been ransacked for suitable 
material. 

“It is not to be supposed that M. Dayot has dumped into his 
book whatever he came across. On the contrary, he has exercised 
a careful and severe discrimination. Even so, it is easy to trace 
the feelings which animated those who, during twenty years of 
history, attempted to portray the features of Napoleon 
unmistakably the intention 


We see 
here to glorify the hero, then to 
translate his expression in cold or even depreciating lines, as 
might be expected in the case of a man who was so admired by 
some and so hated by others. 

“Tt would have been a help toward deciding the question sug- 
gested by M. Dayot’s book if he had put together at the begin- 
ning of the volume, in a certain order, all the portraits of Napo- 
leon which can pass for being more or less authentic, beginning 
with those for which it is certain the Emperor sat, following 
these, in the order of their probability, by portraits which were 
more or less directly inspired by a sight of his person. In the 
history of art, the time when all these alleged portraits were 
taken was unfortunate. Those were but poor draughtsmen who 
practised art in the days of the young lion and the majestic Em- 
peror; when he was disappearing from public view, painters 
hardly knew how to draw atall. Artists kept trying to draw the 
expression of the little corporal only, but nearly all of these have 
been miserable representations, and the artificiality of the process 
is evident even in celebrated engravings. The author of the 
volume will answer our criticism by saying that he meant only to 
show us how Napoleon has been understood, what ideas those 
who attempted to produce his likeness had of him, and not how 
he has been seev. That answer is reasonable; yet from the 
diverse forms under which Napoleon appears in this book, forms 
which differ so much one from another that they hardly seem to 
represent the same person, one would be justified in saying that 
no one has ever seen Napoleon. Perhaps it would be better to 
say that all the painters, at least, who set eyes on him, regarded 
him as a mythical, supernatural being. He seems to have in- 
spired terror in all those who looked into his face, and their hand 
trembled a little. 

“It appears reasonable to doubt, therefore, whether there is in 
existence anything which can be truly called a portrait of Napo- 
leon, done by some one who, absorbed in his art, felt himself free 
to give to posterity the man as he really was. So dazzled were 
the portrait-painters by the wonderful deeds of their sitter that 
they painted the ideas they had formed in regard to the mighty 
warrior, the great conqueror, who, raising himself from obscurity 
toa throne, had so touched the imagination of men or wounded 
their sensibilities that they either worshiped or hated him, re- 
garding him as but little lower than a god or as a monster of in- 
iquity. These widely differing opinions in regard to Bonaparte 
still exist and will doubtless continue to exist for countless gen- 
erations to come, and, so existing, prove certainly but one thing, 
which is the greatness of the man who, surviving death and de- 
cay, is still so much alive in men’s thoughts and deeds.” — 7rans- 
lated for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 
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GENERAL GRANT’S FIRST LEVEE. 


HE storm of debate in the National House of Representa- 
tives, in February, 1864, that ended in the passage of E. 
B. Washburne’s bill creating the grade of Lieutenant-General in 
the Army, had died away, and it was Grant's destiny to become 
general-in-chief of the armies of the United States. 
Noah Brooks, writing from personal recollection of this historic 
event, for 7he Century, February, gives the following graphic 
sketch of Grant's first appearance in public after his high official 


advancement 


“Tf there was any doubt as to the popularity of Grant in Wash- 
ington (and he was disposed to regard that city as a place of 
snares), the arrival of the newly created Lieutenant-General effec- 
tually dissipated it. He had been called to the capital, and had 
arrived there late in the afternoon of March 8, 1864. He quietly 
went to Willard’s Hotel to get his dinner. At that time he was 
a rather slightly built man, with stooping shoulders, mild blue 
eyes, and light-brown hair, with a reddish tinge in his bristling 
mustache. He had a shy but manly bearing, wore a shabby- 
looking military suit of clothes, and seemed distressed when he 
was recognized by the,mob of diners. He had been discovered 
there taking his dinner just like ordinary mortals; and it was 
noised about that the hero of Belmont, Donelson, and Vicksburg 
was in the rocm. A slight commotion presently spread from 
table to*table; people got up and craned their necks in an anxious 
endeavor to see ‘the coming man.’ Then some enthusiastic 
admirer, mounting a chair, called for “three cheers for Lieu- 
tenant-General Grant.” They were given with a will, amid a 
pounding on the tables which made everything dance. For a 
few minutes there was a scene of wild confusion, in the midst of 
which General Grant, looking very much astonished and perhaps 
annoyed, rose to his feet, awkwardly rubbed his mustache with 
his napkin, bowed, and resumed his seat and attempted to finish 
his dinner. The good sense of the cheering patriots prevailed, 
and the General was allowed to eat in peace. But as soon as he 
had finished his repast and was on his way out of the dining- 
room, he was taken in hand by ex-Governor Morehead, of Penn- 
sylvania, who acted as master of ceremonies and introduced to 
the General the mob of admirers who now swooped down upon 
him. ‘This was his first levee. 

“That evening, as it chanced, was the occasion of the usual 
weekly reception at the White House, and thither General Grant 
went by special invitation. hither, too, went throngs of people 
when it was known that he would be on view with the President. 
So great was the crowd, and so wild the rush to get near the Gen- 
eral, that he was obliged at last to mount a sofa where he could 
be seen, and where he was secure, at least for a time, from the 
madness of the multitude. Women were caught up and whirled 
in the torrent which swept through the great East Room, Ladies 
suffered dire disaster in the crush and confusion; their laces were 
torn and crinolines mashed; and people got upon sofas, chairs, 
and tables to be out of harm’s way or to get a better view of the 
spectacle. It was the only real mob I ever saw in the White 
House. It was an indescribable scene of curiosity, joy, and pleas- 
ure. For once at least the President of the United States was 
not the chief figure in the picture 
man who 
hour. 


The little, scared-looking 
a crimson-covered sofa was the idol of the 
He remained on view for a short time; then he was quietly 
smuggled out by friendly hands, and next day he departed from 
the city, which he then appeared to dread so much, to begin the 
last and mightiest chapter in his military career.” 


stood on 


Strings of Thought.—It is not easy to imagine ourseives with- 
out the means of communication furnished by the twenty-four 
letters of-the alphabet. How could we carry on our business? 
And, indeed, those races who are ignorant of writing have re- 
mained in a state of barbarism. ‘The ancient Peruvians were an 
exception to this rule, but they were not altogether without a 
means to communicate their thoughts to those absent. 
transmitted their ideas by means of the guzpu. 
and Herald, Panama: 


er 


They 
Says The Star 


[he instrument was a cord about two feet long, composed of 
threads of different colors tightly twisted together, and with a 
number of smaller threads suspended from it in the manner of a 
fringe. ‘The colors denoted sensible objects, and even abstract 
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ideas. Arithmetical purposes were served by knots tied in the 
threads, indicating ciphers ; they could be associated so as to work 
out complex calculations. Combined with oral tradition, and 
working by the laws of association, the euzpu-preserved the 
annals of the Peruvian empire. Yet with this imperfect substi- 
tute for writing and notation, the Peruvians advanced to a de- 
gree of civilization which, though in some respects inferior to 
that of their Spanish conquerors, was in others decidedly supe- 
rior. They constructed magnificent roads, they maintained an 
elaborate religion, they constructed solid and elegant buildings, 
they overcame the difficulties of their arid climate by means of a 
stupendous system of irrigation, their aqueducts being among 
the wonders of the world, and they cultivated the fine arts with 
some success. One proof of their advanced civilization is the 
fact that the population of Peru under the Incas was twelve 
times greater than it is at the present day.” 


DRAWING MADE EASY. 


T HE search for a royal road to every difficult subject is often 

the characteristic of a lazy man, and may end in doubling 
the amount of work necessary to success rather than in making 
it easy of attainment. But there is nodoubt that in learning how 
to do certain things, a judicious choice of method may aid the 
learner greatly, and in no subject is this more evident than in the 
arts of design. An interesting system of aids to the learner is 
described in Cosmos, December 15, to which we are indebted for 
our illustrations and from which we translate the following: 


“M. Victor Jacquot, who has just died, originated a method of 
teaching design which attained great success with all those, 
young and old, into whose hands it fell. Though it has been 
briefly described in these columns, we return to it because it 
seems designed to render real service to all in an epoch when it 
is no more permissible to remain in complete ignorance of design 
than of the first principles of orthography. 

““M. Ravoux took up the work of M. Jacquot, his relative, and 
has published a complete course in eight books: the first four in- 
dicate the elements of design of diverse objects; two others give 
the principles of perspective, and the last two those of landscape. 
Several plates represent picturesque groupings of objects, ani- 
mals, and persons given in the first two books. 

“The method of M. Jacquot consists in breaking up the design 
of the objects to be represented, into a few simple characteristic 
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SPECIMENS (GREATLY REDUCED) OF ‘THE MODELS OF THE METHOD. 
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features. ‘This has for a first advantage the teaching of obser- 
vation, the realization of what one sees, and the ability to seize its 
salient points. 

“In a series of graduated designs, he shows how we may reach 
an exact representation of nature by a few very simple features, 
and he indicates the method to be followed in tracing them out. 
The models, shown in different stages of their execution, bear 
numbers, showing the order in which the different parts should be 


drawn. Is anything more simple than the drawing of a duck, a 
pig, a paroquet, a goat, an elephant, by the models I. to VI., and 
is it possible to get figures giving, on the whole, a more exact 
impression ? 

“The human figure is obtained by means quite as simple; the 
man seen in model VII., the good women seen in front and rear 
view in models VIII. and IX. are strikingly realistic. 

‘““Do we wish to breathe life into these persons? Slight modifi- 
cations in the respective places of the parts give them the appear- 
ance of movement and of taking various natural attitudes. 

“We can show here only a few specimens taken at random 
from the books published by M. Ravoux on Jacquot’s method; 





rWO GROUPS OF FLAMINGOES 


subjects abound there, and in looking them over one feels him- 
self becoming a designer—he is even astonished that he never 
found out his abilities before. 

“It is.a singular fact that in proceeding from the simple to the 
compound, M. Jacquot has obtained the remarkable effects that 
Japanese artists obtain by reducing the number of lines in their 
drawings toaminimum. Every one has admired the truth with 
which animals, birds, and men are represented in certain Jap- 
anese books by a few bold, free strokes of the pencil. In learn- 
ing to see in the models their characteristic lines, and to use at 
the outset only these, we really are imitating the artists of the 
Far East. Examples abound in the books of M. Jacquot; we 
give as typical a group of flamingoes. 

“This method, which does not reject the assistance of the 
drawing-master, will be all the more appreciated by him in that 
it makes of the study of drawing a recreation for children; each 
page of models is accompanied by a second page where the figures 
are colored and reproduced in light outline; the pupil has only 
to trace them to obtain a similar page. In performing this exer 
cise and trying to get a perfect imitation, he acquires a sureness 
and suppleness of hand that permit him soon to fly with his 
own wings and without aid.”"—7ranslated for THe Lirerary 
DIGEs?T. 


Early Californian Ships.—‘‘ The first European vessel to enter 
this port [San Francisco], of which there is any record, was the 
Eagle, in 1816, commanded by Capt. Wm. H. Davis. She sailed 
from Boston, via the Sandwich Islands and Alaska. She brought 
an assortment of goods which was a revelation to, the oo 
and their garments of skins and hides were substituted by the 
clothing of civilization. Payments were made in hides, tallow, 
soap, and fish. The Lag/e then became engaged in the sea- 
otter trade, and was very successful, as otters were plentiful in 
this bay and all along the coast. She made three trips, netting 
about $25,000 on each trip. This stimulated others, and this 
‘discovery,’ no doubt, gave an impetus to commerce which made 
this port known to the world. 

“‘Commerce in those days of mazana was carried on in what 
might be termed a‘free-and-easy’ manner. On many articles 
the duty was too per cent., which practically amounted to confis 
cation, or made smuggling necessary in self-defense. The Mex- 
ican officials generally opened the door. Frequently vessels were 
permitted to pass Monterey—the port of entry—come to Yerba 
3uena, and, after selling as much of the cargo as possible, return 
to Monterey for entry, and dispose of the remainder. 

“The shippers were not sworn as to the value of the cargo; 
they gave fictitious invoices, and by this means would get off on 
the payment of $5,000 on a $20,000 cargo. 

“It became so customary to swindie the Government as to 
scarcely excite comment, except in cases where goods were con 
cealed in false linings of the vessels, and the Government officials 
were outwitted.”—7%e Overland Monthly. 
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Some 
Facts About 


Uses PURE OXYGEN, by Ream to Cure Disease. 
Uses NO MEDICINE, to weaken the Digestive Organs. 
Uses NO ELECTRICITY, to Shock the Nervous System. 
NO PHYSICIAN is necessary to apply it. 
A HOME CURE; no expensive trips required. 
SIMPLICITY ; any intelligent person can apply it. 





ECONOMICAL: ‘the fi rst cost | the only one; no recharging. 


“Cures Incurable Cases?” No! 


But many pronounced ‘“ incurable” 
enough to make it well worthy the c careful investigation of every sufferer 


“A Faith Cure?” 


So 
are forced to admit. 
sufficient answer, did not the intelligence of those indorsing it preclude the idea. 


FOUR LETTERS SELECTED FROM TEN DAYS’ MAIL. 
A Combination of Troubles, Result of La Grippe. 


364 St. NicHoLas AVENUE, New York, Jan. z 


I feel that I have neglected a duty in not giving you the results of my use of the Electropoise sooner. 
A very busy life and seventy-six years, to wh + was added a severe attack of Grippe four years ago, made me a victim of a complication of tr« 
rostration, heart trouble, nervous dyspepsia, severe rheumatism, tonsilitis, etc., all combined, made life a daily and nightly conflict 
Physicians, specialists of many kinds, drugs, seashore, mountain, Sh: aron Springs, city or country life were all tried in vain. 
\ California pioneer of '49. ‘he founder of commerce in petroleum, Mexico, Nicaragua and Panama travel with exposure 


ind lecturer—all these and their results came to the help of the Grippe and I looked for a speedy end 

In September last while in the Catskills I obtained the ‘*Poise.’” I found relief at once and have c 
ippetite restored, and eat all proper food with good digestion; sleep well ; ne 
Can do an active and hard day’s business, My tottering feet are firm and cat 


mtinued i mprovi ing ever since Am now in 
venth year. Rheumatism is conquered, « sus disorder st ibdued and have 
nds to my weight, and have taken no medicine, walk hke other men 


Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Locomotor-Ataxia, Obesity. 


Navy Yarp, New York, Jan. 21, 189s 


Dear Sir:—This is to say to you (would that I could say it to all suffering humanity), that I shall never cease to be grat teful for the wonderful cu 


the Ele ctropoise inn y case 

kighteen months ago 1 was a pitiable sufferer with chronic rheumatism and dyspepsia of a most aggravated type. After havi 
remedies and vi sited Hot Springs in vain, | was induced by a friend in San Francisco to try the Electropois« lo gratify him | did so, having 
in its powers, but in six days I was so fully convinced of its powers that | continued to use it until to my amazement a perfect cure was effected, Could 
another, $1,000 eben not buy my Electropoise. 7 

| have also used it in curing a distressing case of obesity and reduces 1 the patient fifty-eight pounds in fe ur months solely by its use 

Another friend, an old mar eight years of age who was afflicted with locomotor-ataxia, not being able to walk for over a year, was by ab« 

e of the Klectropoise so comple ored th at he now walks as freely as before s disease came on. 
J. P. Mel RE (Chaplain 1 





If these facts are of any use to you I hope you will use them. Very gratefully, 


Neuralgia of the Heart, Indigestion. 


RANKFORD » Phil adelphia, Jan. 

It affords me sincere pleasure to say that 1 faithfully and pers sistent! y I find myself a/ premio lly restored tohe alth, 
say in a short time that | am entire/y we | was very seriously affected with attacks of neuralgi a of the > heart, brought on, I now think, by indigesti 
what hidden form. It had been a long time « oming on, till my conditic n was such that I could move about but little, or walk but a very short di 

on a most distressing and almost onbe arable pain, which, however, would soon subside if | aedewn and was quiet before this pain reached my 
wise, when the heart became fully involved with a neuralgic attack, the suffering became intense, and continued for an hour or so before relief could be 
I had become quite d iscouragt d about myself when e noticed in an advertisement of the Electropoise a testimonial of Dr. W. H, Boole, of Staten 
whose case seemed quite similar to my own, ‘This ind iced me to purchase an instrument at once, and after using it for a short time, I was gratified to 
evidence f improvement, which, though not especially 1 sat d at any time, has steadily continued, till | now feel nearly well. 

¥ one can readily imagine, it affords me real pk e to speak a good word for the Electropoise Indeed, | feel desirous that the public shoul 
ts undoubted value as a curative agent, believing as 7 do that its judicious and persistent use will in a great variety of ailments bring about 
Your friend, 


fter using the Electropoise 


bringiny 








in pt stilent climate S, é 


(Sig ned) A, C, 


Davip Heston (of David Heston & Son, Lithog 


have yielded to its subtle powers, and the percentage is large 


called only by those whose ignorance or prejudice seeks a false reason for effects which ay 
The many cures of infants, delirious patients and even of animals, i 


uubles. Nervous 


a busy writer 


my seventy 
added twenty 


Fes 


re effected by 


ing tried faithfully all the approved 
not a particie of taith 


I not procure 


t three months’ 


S. Navy) 


» 1895. 
afid [ trust I may 


on in a some- 
Stance without 
heart. Other- 
obtained. 


Island, N on 


notice decide 


1 know more ¢ 
surprising and 


raphe rs). 


ratifying results, 
A i -sevievened Ss Report in Numerous Cases. 
ALB! . N. Y., Jan. 27 a 
I have been afflicted with rheumatism since boyhood; also catarrh for a long time, and have suffered with diabetes for five or six years, Last May 7 mmenced 
» use the , ectropoise and it has improy ed my condition very muc 
lo fully test the instrument I secured five of the hardest chronic cases in our village and gave each of them treat ‘ s hre f t to 
continue its use, and have bought instrume nts 
I treated a man, ninety-two, for paralysis of the arm with the most marked beneficial results 
I gave a poor lady, seve nty-five, who had lain three weeks in an almost insensible condit treatn f ‘ lay era d and is even attending to he 
usehold duties 
\nother lady was cured of drops y by it. Headache, neuralgia, sciatica, have all yielded to the Electropoise like a chart I have given more than two hundred 
poe ay Success to the Electropoise. (i ) A. L. L. Porrer, A.M., M.D. 


treatments, mostly free, and am delighted with the 


Why not write for large circular of full information? It is mailed free. 
1122 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ELECTROLI BRATION CO., 3846 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 
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Problem 46. 


By W. A. SHINKMAN. 


Black—One Piece. 
K on K Kt 7. 
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when Black plays K x R, it is impossible to mate 
the next move. 
W. G. Keyes, Pittsfield, 


Mass :—The answer to 











G b 
White—Three Pieces. 


Kon KR 4; RsonKéand KR 4. 
White mates in three moves. 


Here we have as neat a 3X 1 aS we ever saw, and 
it is not as easy as it looks. When you get it, you 
will learn that there is sometimes a quicker way 
to mate than to smother by force. 





Solution of Problems. 


Correct solution of No. 43 received from W. (€ 
Keyes, Pittsfield, Mass.; Y. M.C.A. Chess-Club, 
Columbus, Ind.; F. H. Eggers, Great Falls, Mont.; 
L. C. Schober, Ottawa Lake, Mich.; E. G. Hunt, 
Brooksville, Vt.; M.S. Barnett, Cuba, Mo.; E. E. 
Armstrong, Parry Sound, Ont. 

J. K. Proudfit, Kansas City, discovered that the 
solution he sent us last week ‘‘did not solute.” 
That when he thought he had * cooked the goose ”’ 
he found a *“‘ hole through which the bird escaped.” 

Charles Porter, Hamberlin, Minn., writes that 
he ‘threw the solution off ata glance.”” Wethink 
it strange that he should have glanced at that 
Pawn on R 4, for it was the last piece that we 
glanced at. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. V. Streed, Cambridge, IIl., sent 
twelve variations, all correct. We congratulate 
Mrs. Streed in having assisted, at least, in solving 
this very fine problem. 


A. F. Pray, Minneapolis, 
this way: 


works out a mate in 


White. 

1 Kt—Bé6ch 

2 Kt—Q R 8 dis. ch. 
But this is not mate; Black interposes Kt. 


Black. 
K—Q 4 


The Rev. H. H. Johnson, New London, Mo., is 
convinced that Qx Kt will do the business, but 





Few know what chimneys 


Con- 


sult the ‘“‘Index to Chimneys,’ 


to use on their lamps. 


sent free. 


Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, of 


maker 


“pearl glass” and ‘pearl top.’ 





Black Px Kt, Problem 33, is given in THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST, December 8, 1894... Your move 
Kt—QR 7 will not do. 
Problem 44. 
White. Black. 
1 R—R2 Kx Kt 
2 B—B 4 mate 
etre Kt—K 5 
2 Kt—B 7 mate 
EB scccee Kt—K 3, or any 
other move of this Kt 
2 R—K 2 mate 
b mazes Kt x B, or any 
| other move of this Kt 


2 Q—K Kt 3 mate. 
Correct solution received from F. H. Johnston, 


Elizabeth City, N.C.; the Rev. E. M. McMillen, 
Lebanon, Ky.; Hughes-Debbs, Columbus, Ind.; 


M. W. H., University of Virginia; Mr. and Mrs. 
J. V. Streed, Cambridge, Ill.; and M. S. Barnett, 
Cuba, Mo. 

This problem has already called forth four dif- 
ferent solutions: W. G. ceves, Pittsfield, Mass., 
and F. B. Osgood, N. Conway, N. H., send R—R sq 
as the key-move; but Black plays kt—Q 6, there- 
by destroying the use of the White R. R—R 3 Will 
not do; because when White checks with R at K 3he 
cuts off his B, and the Black K gets away at B 5 
The Rev. H.W. Temple, Washington, Pa., believes 
that OQ—Q Kt 4 is the correct move; but he did not 
see that when White plays Q—B 3 ch, Black inter- 
poses Kt. Professor Dewey, Wanamie, Pa., and 
the Rev. E. C. Haskell, Sigourney, Ia., were lured 
into the wrong path by R—B6. They could not 
have gone there if they had seen that Black Kt 
rushing to Q6 and threatening to kill the Bishop 
if he should dare go to B 4. E. E. Armstrong, 

2arry Sound, Canada, sends the most exhaustive 
solution of No. 41 that we have received 
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LEGAL. 


Payment by Check. 


“Tt is said by the Supreme Court of Minnesota in | 


the recent case of Cockran v. Stewart, that where 
a sale of an article is made for cash, and a check 
is accepted in lieu of the purchase-money, and the 
property is delivered on the implied condition 
that the check will be paid on presentation, but 
the vendor gives the vendee an absolute bill of 
sale or assignment of the property, he will there- 
by be estopped from asserting, as against a sub- 
vendee in good faith, for value, that the delivery 
was conditional.""—Bankers’ Magazine. 

Community Property, Mortgage of, by 

Husband and Wife. 


In the most if not all of those States which were 
out of the territory acquired the 
Louisiana Purchase, the property, both personal 
and real, acquired by a husband and wife during 
marriage, asthe result of their joint earnings and 
savings, is held in common 
“community property.’ An important case re- 
lating to this community property was recently 
decided by the United States Circuit Court for 
the district of Washington. Inthis case the hus- 
band and wife removed from their community 
land, on which they had given a mortgage, to an- 
other State, where they separated. The wife re- 
mained out of the State, but the husband returned 
to the land. Afterward there was adecree fore- 
closing the mortgage, and the return of the sheriff 
showed that the service of the summons was made 
on the husband personally, and on the wife by de- 
livering a copy to the husband at her usual place 
of abode. It was held that the service was suffi- 
cient and thatthe court had jurisdiction of the 
and such 


by 


and is known as 


parties, decree was binding on the 
wife.—Johnson v. Richmond Beach Imp. Co., 63 
Fed. Rep., 493- 

Stockholder—Right to Sue. 


‘* Where a corporation is in the hands of a re- 
ceiver a stockholder thereof has no right to sue 
upon a cause of action in favor of the corporation 
upon the refusal of the receiver to sue on the 
shareholder’s request, without showing that he 
has applied tothe court appointing the receiver 





iste Serpaice EXTENSI EXTENSION BOOKCASE BASE prices 64 S0tes30, 
byou interested 


CO. Girard, Pa 


j lard, U. S.C 


to direct such suit to be brought; Swope v. Vil- 


Cc.” 








—Bankers’ 


Magazine. 
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Current Events. 


Monday, January 28 
President Cleveland sends a 
gress urging speedy financial legislation and 
outlining a measure. ... The Senate takes up 
the Bankruptcy Bill; the House debates the Bi 
for the repeal of the differential duty on sugar 
The Pope’s encyclical to the Catholics 
of America is made public. , There is less 
violence in Brooklyn; some of the troops are 
ordered home. .. . The Debs conspiracy trial is 
begun at Chicago. 


The French Parliament passes a sweeping 
amnesty bill, pardoning political offenders. .. . 
Wei-Hai-We1 is invested by the Japanese land 
and sea forces. Mexico may consent to arbi- 
tration, if Guatemala modifies her CiAIm, .). « 
The Colombian insurgents are defeated by the 
Government. ; 





message to Con- 


Tuesday, January 29. 


Both Houses of Congress in session; the Senate 
debates the Bankruptcy Bill; financial bills are 
introduced; the House passes the Bill repealing 
the sugar differential duty. . Little violence 
in Brooklyn; more cars are run; applications for 
new writs are prepared by the strikers; a boy- 
cott of the c ompanies is under consideration. 

The Czar of Russia declares his resolution to 
uphold autocracy. ... Guatemala is said to have 
made concessions, and war may be averted = 
The Chinese are reported to have repulsed the 
Japanese in two attacks on Wei-Hai-Wei 
The Catholics of Manitoba win a legal victory in 
the school controversy. 

Wednesday, January 30. 

Both Houses in session; the President’s finan- 
cial recommendations discussed in the Senate; 
the House debates the Pacific Refunding Bill. 

“he Senate ratifies the Japanese treaty, 
with an amendment permitting its abrogation 
on a year’s notice. , .. There is comparative 
quiet in Brooklyn, and all lines are opened; more 
troops are sent home. ... The Treasury gold 
reserve stands at about $45,000,000. 

The steamship FAlée is sunk off the Hook of 
Holland by a cojlision with a small steamer; 
lives are believed to be lost; only twenty per- 
sons are known to have been saved. . A pre- 
liminary agreement for arbitrationis saidtohave 


been reached by Mexico and Guatemala 
he Chinese peace envoys arrive in Japan:a 
hostile demonstration is made by a mob of 


Japanese. 


Thursday, January 31. 


Both Houses in session; the financial question 


is discussed in the Senate; the Pacific Funding 
Bill is debated in the House. The Brooklyn 
strike is regarded as lost; the troops are dis- 


missed, and the number of cars operated is in- 
creased. ... A Southern Pacific train is held up, 
and $10,000 secured by the robbers. ‘ 

Japanese troops and battleships are bombard- 
ing Wei-Hai-Wei; one of the forts is ~ tured. 
, Lhe loss of life from the sinking of the £/ée 
is found to be about 320; an inquiry into ‘ch dis- 
aster is begun in England. ... The Premier of 
Norway and his Cabinet resign. 


| Friday, February 1. 


,oth Houses in session; 
the financial situation, 


the Senate discusses 
and passes resolutions 
asking the Secretary of the Treasury for infor- 
mation; the Springer Currency Bill, embodying 
the President's suggestions in amended form is 
reported to the House. Ae. ng nce breaks out 
in many quarters of Brooklyn, but there is no 
serious interruption of the operation of the lines. 
Gold exports are checked by reports of 
another bond issue. 
All the Wei-Hai-Wei forts are reported to have 
been taken; the Chinese loss is 2,000; the Chinese 
peace envoys are received by the Japanese 
*remier. . The Crathie is seized in Rotter- 
dam to answer for the sinking of the Flde ; 
Guatemala concedes all the points in dispute 
with Mexico. 


Saturday, February 2 


Both Houses in session; Senator Mantle, from 


Montana, takes his seat, depriving the Demo- 
crats of a majority; in the House the Reilly 
Pacific neta Bill is rejected by a large 
majority. fhe Delaware Indians in Indian 


Territory 
TIONS. ... 
trolley 


resolve to dissolve their tribal rela- 
Pinkertons are hired by the Brooklyn 
companies; more violence is reported; 


President Norton, of one of the lines, is held in 
bail to await action of the Grand Jury onthe 
charge of violating the ten-hour law. 

Ex-Queen Liliuokalani is arrested by the 
Hawaiian Government on the ch: urge of com- 
plicity in the recent revolt, which has been to- 
tally suppressed.... A modification of the 
Triple Alliance is foreshadowed. Henri 
Rochefort, the French Radical, returns to Paris 
under the amnesty law. 

Sunday, February 3 

Several assaults by Brooklyn strikers are re- 
ported; more cars are run, but several accidents 
occur owing to the inefficiency of the new em- 


ployees. 
to Strike. 
Japan declines to treat with Chinese peace en- 
they are 
a naval en- 
Wei-Hai-Wei; 


Japanese 


. Southern Pacific engineersthreat en 


voys, as their crecentials are imperfect; 
requested to leave Japan at once; 
gavgement is in progress at 


i the 
forts are all in the hands of the 
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IT’S EASY TO GET IN, 
where there’s @ sluggish liver, for any of the 
germs of disease that surround you. If your 
liver were active and healthy, it would keep 
them out of your blood. You'll have to 
watch your liver for self-protection. 

Just as soon as you see the first symptoms 
that it’s wrong (eruptions on the skin, or a 
dull and worn-out feeling) you ought to 
take Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. 
That will start your liver into a healthy, 
natural action, purify your blood, too; it 
will brace up your whole system, and give 
you strength and color, and put on needed 
flesh--not fat, but wholesome, necessary flesh. 

Milford Centre, O. 

Dr. R. V. PIERCE: Dear Sir—TI heartily 
recommend your “‘Discovery”’ to any person 
suffering from general debility as the best 
thing they can take for it. After taking 
the “ Discovery’’ I am happy to say I never 
felt better in my life than I do now. 
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**Christian Creeds and Confessions.” 


The above is title of a new book giving concise 


account of teachings, creeds, doctrines, etc., of the 
many churches and sects of Christendom. By Prof. 
Gumlich, Ph.D, of Berlin. Translated.  12mo, 


cloth, 136 pp. Price. $1.00, post-free. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


BELL’S 
Standard Elocutionist. 


Principles and Exercises, followed by a Copious 
Selection of Extracts in Prose and Poetry, Classified 
and Adapted for Reading and Recitations, from 
Ancient and Modern Eloquetc>. For Senior and 
Junior Pupils and Students By Prof. David 
Charles Bell and Alexander Melville Bell, F.E.L.S., 
ete., late lecturer in University College, London. 
Revised and enlarged edition, completing the 188th 
Thousand. 12mo, cloth. red, roan backs, 563 pages, 
with copious Index and Table of Contents. Price, 
$1.50, post-free. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 30 Lafayette 
Place, New York. 





“Thoroughly reliable... of inestimable value 
’ a practical, convenient book of reference... 
a model of the bookmaker’s art.’"°-—Religious Tele- 
scope, Dayton. 


A CONCISE 


CYCLOPEDIA 


OF 


Religious Knowledge, 


Biblical, Biographical, Theological, 
Historical, Geographical, and 
Practical. The Only Complete 
and Authoritative Cyclope- 
dia of General Religious 
Information Publish- 
ed at So Moderate 
a Price. 


Kdited by Elias B, Sandford, M.A,, D.D. 
Assisted by a Company of Eminent Bibli- 
cal Scholars and Divines. Complete in One 
Volume of Nearly 1,000 Double-Column 
Pages. With Maps. Beautifully Lllustrated. 


PRICES: Fine Cloth, Gold Stamped, 
Sheep, Maveies Rage . 1. « ss 5.00 
Half Turkey Morocco, Gilt Edges, .« 6.00 


Carriage Free. 


“Tt isabreast of modern thought . . 
specimen of multum in parvo.” 
terly, Gettysburg. 


. a splendid 
Lutheran Quar- 
*Exceedingly useful...—The Outlook, New York, 

‘Both competent and impartial.’’"--Sunday-School 
Times, Philadelphia. 

‘* 4 comprehensive and impartial book of reference 
on matters of religious inquiry.”.—The Watchman, 
Boston. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
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| which is not to be before about the middie of 1895. 
. $3.50 
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A Valuable ‘‘Franchise” Offer to “Literary Digest” Subscribers 


New and Important Work, in Press. The 


Cyclopedia of Social Reforms 


Biographical, Bibliographical, Explanatory, Historical, Topical; embracing Po- 
litical Economy, Political Science, Sociology; treating of Anarchism, Charity 
Organizations, Civil Service Reform, Cooperation, Currency, Finance and Tax Re- 
form, Direct Legislation, Individualism, Land Reform, Proportional Representation, 
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WITH ONE ACCORD 





Governors Levi P. Morton, New York; William McKinley, Ohio: 
William F. Stone, Missouri; Presidents Whitman, Colby University : 
EK. Benjamin Andrews, Brown University; W. J. Holland, Western 
University of Pennsylvania; David J. Hill, University of Rochester; 
Bishop M. E. Church, Thomas Bowman, D.D., LL.D., St. Louis; 
Ex-Senator John J. Ingalls, and others are unanimous in approval 
“The Columbian Historical Novels,” the most popular history of our 
country from the time of Columbus down to 1894: 


Hon. Levi P. Morton, Governor of New York. B. L. Whitman, D.D., LL.D., President of 


** The Columbian Historical Novels’ possess uni- Colby University, Maine. 
versal interest for young people, and they tell the ia ; ; : ‘ 
story of the new world in a unique, pleasant and — “.’ The Columbian Historical Novels’ have had a 
instructive manner. In typography and binding, welcome place in my home as they have appeared 
the volumes exhibit excellent taste and finish.’ volume by volume. They have quickened interest 
in the study of ournational life. [ know of no more 
: . valuable helps to be plaved in the home for boys 
Hon. wm. McKinley, Governor of Ohio. and girls w vad conce ation of our national history 
‘The Columbian Historical Novels’ are really and purpose will de ‘termine so many problems 
one of the most beautiful productions of the Ameri- | within the next half-century. 
can press I have ever seen. The idea in writing 


them is certainly a most patriotic one. . . A : 
pleasure conferred upon those who may be so for- Ww. J. Holland, LL.D.., President of Western 
tunate as to possess the work.” University of Pennsylvania. 


** Both in conception and execution, *The Colum- 


Hon. Wm. T. Stone, Governor of Missouri. bian Historica! Novels’ seem to me most calculated 


“1 have read ‘The Columbian Historical Novels’ | to convey to the minds of students a more vivid 
and have found great pleasure in their perusal. . . idea of the events of which they treat than is con- 
Those who have read them are both pleased and | veyed by the sometimes very dry pages of historical 
instructed.* text-books. They cannot fail to prove exc eed- 


ingly attractiv te young ople.° 
Ex-U. S. Senator John J. Ingalls. | ae or 


“*The Columbian Historical Novels’ have all £, Benjamin Andrews, D.D., LL.D., President 
been good. I read ‘The Witch of Salem” with Brown University Providence, R. 
’ 


special interest, as my ancestors migrated to Essex 
county in 1628, and I was born in the immediate “T turned ‘The Columbian Historical ite Is’ 
neighborhood.” over to my family, who I knew would be greatly 

. . interested and delighted with them. This has 
David !. Hill, LL.D., President of University proved to be the case... . The work is most ele 

of Rochester, New York. gantly bound and published.” 
***Phe Columbian Historical Novels’—they seem , 

to me to represent great industry, and to promise Thomas Bowman, D.D., LL.D., Bishop M. E. 


a large usefulness. especially in familiarizing young Church, St. Louis, Mo. 
people with the history of our country. The ingre : 


dient of romance wrought into the dry historical “Thave read the first six volun es of *The Co- 
details gives them a vividness which they otherwise lumbian Novels’ with great pleasure. . . . Any one, 
would not have, and serves to make the history | | think, can read these books with pleasure and 
appetizing.” ~ | profit.’ 


The Columbian Historical Novels 
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The following appeared in the Chautauqua Magazine of December, 1894, and refers to the scheme for a standard for 486 
colors which was formulated by the Editors of the Standard Dictionary, and which appears under Solar Spectrwm. 


HOW TO TELL COLORS. 


BY MARCUS BENJAMIN, PH.D. 


ONE OF THE EDITORIAL STAFF OF THE STANDARD 
DICTIONARY. 


In recent years the development of Science has 
tended largely to the improvement of methods of 
measurement, To-day we know the mean distance 
between the earth and the sun to be 92,797,000 miles 
with a probable error of only 59,700 miles. Instru- 
ments of precision have been greatly improved. 
Balances that show one one-hundredth of a milli 
gram are no longerrarities. Better telescopes, that 
is, those that make the distance appear shorter, and 
better microscopes, that is, those that make the 
object appear greater, are now in common use as 
compared with similiar instruments made only a 
few yearsago. Methods of chemival analysis have 
been so improved that quantitative determinations 
that formerly required a day to make can now be 
performed in fifteen minutes. Especially have more 
exact determinations and more rapid methods fol- 
lowed the establishment of physical laboratories in 
the universities of thiscountry. Among the more 
recent advances in this direction is what perhaps 
may be called the quantitative estimation of color. 
That is the decomposition or analysis of a shade or 
hue into its component ingredients as derived from 
the spectrum. ... 

The matter originally presented itself [in making 
a color scheme for the Standard Dictionary.—Pvus 
LISHERS STANDARD DicTioNARY] in the form of a 
question as to whether a table of colors could be 
compiled that would give the exagt composition of 
the many varieties of shades and hues, known by 
numerous names, in terms of the five or six colors 
of thespectrum. Thevalue of sucha table is almost 
obvious. The nomenclature of colors has long been 
very confusing. It iseasy to form something of an 
idea of acolor when its name is descriptive; thus 
amber, Havana brown, Mazarine blue, and sea green 
are readily comprehended, but admiral, Charles X., 
luciole, Pullman car, and similararbitrary names are 
utterly without significance except to the initiated. 

Many years ago Chevreul, when chemist to the 
Gobelin factory near Paris, devised a chromatic 
circle which he made by dividing a disk into seventy- 
two equal sectors. Three equidistant sectors were 
colored red, yellow and blue, and at equal distances 
from each of these three colors he placed those 
which resulted from the mixing of two of them; 
thus he placed orange between red and yellow, green 
between yellow and blue, and violet between blue 
andred. This process he continued until he obtained 
seventy-two tints within his circle. More recently 
educators have attempted arbitrary schemes of 
nomenclature of a somewhat similar nature. Thus 
in one before me the author begins at the red end 
of the spectrum and designates that color by R., 
then follows with V. R. for violet red; R. V. for red 
violet: V. for violet; B. V. for blue violet; V. B. for 
violet blue; B. for blue, andsoon. By mixing these 
colors with white a tint is formed, and by mixing 
them with black a shade is formed, so that this 
nomenclature is further burdened with the letters 
T. and 8.,standing for tint and shade respectively. 
Hence R. V. 8. 1 signifies a shade of red violet and 
R. V. S. 2a darker shade of red violet, while R. V. T. 
1 indicates a tint of red violet, and R.V.T. 2 a darker 
tint of red violet. It is true that this sort of nomen- 
clature is scientific, easily taught and easily under- 
stood, but it is hardly a practical one for the reason 
that manufacturers persist in selecting arbitrary 
names for the new colors that they place on the 

‘market. 

It was therefore promptly decided that no such 
nomenclature as the foregoing could be adopted, 
and hence the direct comparison of colors with 
standards taken direct from the spectrum itself was 
agreed upon as the best means of settling that part 
of the subject. Such values had already been de 
termined by several physicists, notably in recent 
years by Professor Ogden N. Rood of Columbia 
College, whose work bearing the title of ** Modern 
Chromatics” has led to his being regarded as one 
of the first authorities in the world on this subject 
He had not only determined with great exactness 
the wave lengths of the spectrum colors, but he had 
also found corresponding pigments easily purchasa- 
ble on the open market that might be used for com- 
parison. In other words, if we wanted to prove that 
the color cinnabar, derived from the mineral of 
that name, consisted of exactly 78 parts of red and 
22 parts of orange, we must have some convenient 
colors to compare it with, for the reason that a spec- 
troscope is not always accessible and moreover it is 
an instrument that requires a certain amount of 
skill for manipulation. 

In order to make this still clearer it will be neces 
sary to return to certain investigations made in this 
direction by J. Clerk Maxwell. This eminent sci 
entist used for his analyses of color a series of 
color disks, which he rotated on a wheel. These color 
disks consisted of circular pieces of pasteboari| 
coated with colored paper or painted with colored 








pastes. By overlapping these disks within a gradu- 
ated circle and rapidly rotating them on a wheel so 
as to produce an impression of a single mass of 
color, they could be made to correspond to any 
desired color, and especially so when a small piece 
of material of the color to be matched was placed 
in front of the disks, that is, near the center of the 
rotating iustrument, which though usually a wheel, 
was sometimes a top. 

In the preparation of the table previously referred 
to, it was decided to determine the various colors 
in terms of five standard colors obtained from the 
spectrum, together with black and white. The five 
color disks selected were prepared by mixing the 
best (1) English vermillion; (2) mineral orange; (3) 
light chrome yellow; (4) emerald green; and (5) 
artificial ultramarine blue—all pigments readily pur- 
chasable in any paint store—with a thick solution 
of gum arabic in water until it had a consistency 
equal to that of oil paint and applying it to the card- 
board. Light cardboard or heavy drawing-paper 
can be used. The white was cut from the purest 
white cardboard obtainable and the black ‘one was 
made by painting a white disk with a mixture of the 
best lampblack in an alcoholic solution of shellac. 
The disks when finished should have an even, firm, 
and dull surface. The best size of which to make 
the disks is from three to five inches in diameter. 

According to determinations made in the physical 
laboratory of Columbia College, the wave lengths 
of the five standard colors chosen expressed in 
microns were as follows: red, 0.644; orange, 0.614; 
yellow, 0.585; green, 0.521; and blue, 0.425. Tosome 
it may seem strange to note that violet was omitted, 
but as this color can readily be produced by com- 
bining blue and red, it was found that matters were 
simplified by its omission; also it is not an easy color 
to procure in pigment form, 

Our study of this subject had passed the experi- 
mental stage at this time, for we had obtained cer- 
tain definite standards with which it was possible 
to work. The scientist with his spectroscope can 
locate the chosen color standards in the spectrum 
by means of the measurements given, while the 
teacher or student can by the purchase of the 
pigments previously mentioned make disks that 
correspond exactly to the lines in the spectrum. 
The particular merit of this scheme is the exact 
correspondence between the scientific and practical 
standards, which makes itan easy matter at any 
time to verify the practical standards should they 
fade or become otherwise unfit for use. The lines 
from the sun are eternal and therefore permanent. 
A rotating apparatus, such as that devised by Max- 
well, completes the requisites, and with these simple 
appliances the analysis of color becomes a simple 
matter. 

Passing now to the practical application of our 
result. Let usassume that we desire to order in Lon- 
don a — of cloth for a book-cover to match sam- 
ple on hand, called French blue, which is of a light 
greenish-blue shade. In order to ascertain its ex- 
act composition we first cut a sample of the cloth. 
Then taking the green and blue disks, together with 
the white one, for the shade is a light one, we 
arrange them so that when rotated they will present 
the appearance of the French blue. The disks are 
next placed on the rotating wheel in front of the 
graduated circle, which is divided into exactly one 
hundred parts, and the sample of the color to be 
matched, that‘is, the French blue in the present 
instance, is placed in front of the disks. The wheel 
is then rotated, andif the match is not exact we 
move the disks until, when they are in rapid motion, 
it is impossible to distinguish them from the sample. 

In the case of French blue this condition was 
reached when the proportions on the graduated 
sca’s showed the composition to be exactly 40 parts 
of white, 19 of green, and 41 of blue. Accordingly 
our order to the factory abroad would read, Send 
usacloth which in color shall correspond exactly 
to 40 parts of white, 19 of green, and 41 of blue 

During the last year more than five hundred colors 
with as many different names were analyzed in the 
Physical Laboratory of Columbia College under the 
direction of Dr. William Hallock, and their exact 
composition set down. For this purpose samples 
of colored fabrics, specimens of silks, sample books 
of printer's ink, colored paper, in fact specimens of 
all kinds, aggregating 4 ee onthe in number, were 
collected and the analysis of each made. In the 
ease of several specimens of the same but varying 
slightly in color, careful judgment was used in ma 
king up the result. 

Let us now turn to the practical utility of this 
scheme, Reference has already been made to the 
matching of samples of cloth for book-binding 
How many of us have been chagrined on taking a 
sample volume of a favorite set of periodicals toa 
binder to learn that an exact match of the leather 
was pot to be had. If leathers were dyed accord- 
ing to colors of known valuesin terms of standard 
colors in lieu of by arbitrary mixture, then it would 
be possible to obtain colors in leathers that would 
be identical with previously obtained samples, and 





one of the most irritating eyesores in the libraries 
would be in a fair way to disappear. 

Shades of wall papers could be easily duplicated. 
Tints of outdoor or indoor decoration could be 
made to conform with desired requirement. If you 
ask a decorator to paint your walls terra-cotta, that 
color should correspond to 27 parts orange, 69 parts 
black, 4 parts white, and not to 45 parts black, 45 
parts orange, and 10 parts white, although the 
colors are similar. A greater discrepancy still is to 
be found if one orders a cottage or country house 
painted drab, Naples yellow, or any similar color, 
for the reason that no two dealers make a pigment 
exactly the same; but if one orders a building 
painted of a Naples yellow that shall consist of 45 
parts white, 18 of orange, and 37 of yellow, then the 
color is specific and exact. 

For science the application of this scheme 
promises great results, especially in natural history. 
How can a botanist in a description of a plant 
distinguish between the different varieties of green 
for instance? The expression ivy-green is pot un- 
common, but what is it? Ivy occurs in all shades 
from a dark bluish-green to a light grass-green. 
Grass-green and pea-green are well-known shades. 
The former consists of 16 parts standard yellow and 
84 parts standard green, while pea-green consists of 
60 parts white, 8 parts standard yellow, and 82 parts 
standard green. If acolor be not referable to any 
one of the definitely known and analyzed varieties 
of green then the botanist should describe the shade 
as a green consisting of such and such proportions 
of standard colors. 

The application of names of colors to animals is 
equally confusing. What does seal-brown mean ? 
Is it the color of natural skin, or is it the color of 
the dyed skin? Who can distinguish between pea- 
cock-blue and peacock-green? If we say that the 
plumage of the poor shows a blue corresponding 
to 49 parts standard blue, 46 parts standard green, 
and 5 parts white, and that it also shows a green 
that corresponds to 38 parts blue, 55 parts green, 
and 7 parts white, the information is exact and 
precise, and therefore scientific. 

The nomenclature of the colors of minerals is 
vague. When we say that thing is of a garnet 
color we mean that it is of a dark purplish red 
color, corresponding to 13 parts of orange, arts of 
red, 8 parts of blue, and 74 parts of black. But the 
garnet itself may be found to exist in varying 
shades of green, red, light yellow, and even black 
and white. How can one describe the many shades 
of color produced by mixing copper and other ele- 
ments with gold? It is almost amusing to read the 
varying descriptions of the color of pure chemical 
elements. Four different authorities selected at 
random describe pure metallic iron as “ resembling 
silver in whiteness,” as “slightly gray,” as ‘“‘ bright 
white,’’ and as ‘‘white.” Lead is described as 
**bluish-gray,”’ as “‘ bluish-white,”’ as “‘ soft bluish,” 
and as ‘dull white.’ And these are common ele- 
ments. In the case of barium or other difficultly 
isolated elements the descriptions vary still more, 
until it is impossible to more than guess what the 
color is. Such a condition of affairs shows how 
crude our knowledge of color is. In so exact a 
science as Chemistry it is strange to find suchignor- 
ance concerning important qualities of d.fferent 
forms of matter. 

A list of wines giving the important characteris- 
ties of each was recently examined: One of the 
headings was color,and the so-called white wines 
were found to be “light brown,” “amber,” 
** golden,”’ ** white,’ and ‘‘colorless,”’ yet as a mat- 
ter of fact they were all identical. This is another 
of the many instances showing the desirability of 
having a series of color standards. 

By means of these standards it will be possible 
for an artist to duplicate with exactness many of 
the colors he finds in nature. Tones of old build- 
ings as wellasthecolorof materials can be repro- 
duced with absoluteexactness. Thecolor processes 
now used for making chromos and other colored 
prints can be made to represent the original with a 
fidelity hitherto unattainable. Other applications 
will suggest themselves to the reader, Ps we pass 
to a brief consideration of its value in education. 

Children will be taught in the kindergarten and 
primary schools to recognize these standards and 
with them they will be set to compose various 
shades and tints. Shades and tints willbe given 
them to analyze and decompose. As a resulta 
more exact and fundamental knowledge of color 
will ensue. Is it too much to expect that in conse- 
quence a greater familiarity with the harmony of 
colors will prevail? 

In the present article we have tried to show the 
vagueness of the nomenclature of colors or the ex- 
actness of the names of the many shades and tints 
incommonuse. L[haveindicated the standards that 
have been recently determined and have pointed 
out some of the applications that will follow the 
use of these standards, Their universal acceptance 
will come in time, and the furtherance of this action 
has been the chief object of calling attention to so 
interesting and important a subject. 
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